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WHO'S WHO 


GIL ROBLES, in his article of last week, recorded 
the struggle that his party Popular Action, carried 
on from 1931 to 1936 to preserve true democracy 
in the Spanish Republic. In this second article in his 
series of four, he indicates the decline of democracy 
through the upsurge of the Leftist United Front. Gil 
Robles is a Republican. He is not a Monarchist, but 
has striven always to win the support of the Mon- 
archists for the Republic. He is not a Fascist, and in 
the columns of El Debate, he has stated: “A Fascist 
regime in Spain, when we consider the native char- 
acter of our people and their political traditions, 
must be pronounced an impossibility.”” While Gil 
Robles was not the editor of El Debate, he was one 
of the most virile members of the group that defined 
the editorial policy of this great daily newspaper 
and made it the exponent of the most liberal pro- 
gram for true democracy. During the past two 
years it surpassed in circulation every other daily 
newspaper in Spain, and represented the views of 
Gil Robles and his associates in the Popular Action 
political party. An illuminating article on Gil Robles 
and the Spanish Republic by the well-known Owen 
B. McGuire appears in the Sign, for May... . 
FRANK H. SPEARMAN, the noted novelist and 
keen observer, speaks with the experience and the 
vigor of his seventy-eight years. ... DAVID GOR- 
DON, in for a visit the other day, declares we mis- 
represented him in calling him a radical; he was 
always a conservative, he says. We change his 
characterization to conservative-radical or radical- 
conservative. .. . DORAN HURLEY again deduces 
quintessential Catholicism from his old-parish 
friends and customs. 
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COMMENT 











MEMORIAL services for the dead of the Hinden- 
burg at the Hamburg-American pier, at which 
10,000 participated, were a fitting tribute of sym- 
pathy and sorrow to members of the crew. It was 
an occasion when all sectionalism and strife were 
momentarily drowned in a function which could 
evoke the united good will of the nations partici- 
pating as well as of the citizens of the United States, 
differing in race, religion, political attachments or 
views on world politics. German-American societies 
enfiled with their banners before the row of the 
twenty-eight flag- and flower- encircled coffins, to 
honor twenty-two of the crew and six of its pas- 
sengers, on its first visit of the year to New York. 
All of the crew and four of the passengers honored 
were Germans but the presence of one American 
and one Swedish passenger in the file gave an inter- 
national color to the ceremonies. This was eminent- 
ly proper. Neither the ill-fated airship nor her sur- 
viving predecessor have been engaged in any but 
peaceful pursuits and could and undoubtedly did 
contribute to international amity. Though the swas- 
tika flags of Germany covered each of the twenty- 
six coffins and hung around the platform, no jar- 
ring note of militant despotism or propaganda came 
from the speaker’s stand, facing the central coffin 
of the courageous and capable Captain Ernst A. 
Lehmann. 


MR. DE VALERA’S decision not to participate in 
the current London Coronation ceremonies has 
evoked some unfavorable comment and has caused 
confusion in the minds of some. What objection 
can be raised on religious grounds now that the 
Coronation Oath has been amended? Yet the Presi- 
dent of the Executive Council in his refusal pro- 
tests not only against the unnatural partition sanc- 
tioned by the British Government, but against the 
unjust discrimination countenanced in the West- 
minster ceremonies against the religion of the ma- 
jority of Irishmen. The reason of this latter protest 
ought to be clear. The offensive charge of Catholic 
idolatry has been indeed removed, but the King 
still takes an anti-Catholic oath. He pledges him- 
self a Protestant in the oath taken to the Parlia- 
ment of the United Kingdom. In the separate oath 
taken as Ruler of the several Dominions the anti- 
Catholic restriction is omitted, but this omission is 
rendered a fiction by the oath as Sovereign of the 
United Kingdom. Besides, there is an additional 
reason in Ireland’s case. Six Irish Counties are part 
of the United Kingdom. A majority of their people 
is Catholic and yet finds itself openly penalized 
by the local government, which is described by 
its Premier as a “Protestant Parliament for a 
Protestant people.”” This principle of Protestant po- 
litical ascendancy in Northern Ireland was con- 
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firmed by ceremonies of May 12. The oath is a 
Protestant party oath and makes the impartiality 
of the Crown a fiction. DeValera’s opposition is no 
fiction. His is the voice of Catholics throughout the 
British Commonwealth. 


DISCOVERIES unearthed during the year at Tepe 
Gawra, in Northern Iraq, are astounding as well as 
somewhat mystifying. A joint archeological expe- 
dition of the University of Pennsylvania Museum 
and the American Schools of Oriental Research 
found the oldest musical instruments and landscape 
paintings known to mankind; unearthed the first 
datable gold as well as the earliest closed pottery 
kiln. The “schoolboy” excitement of Dr. Speiser, 
Professor of Semitics at the university and head 
of the American School of Oriental Research in 
Baghdad, must have extended to the press account 
which bristled with superlatives and hardly con- 
duced to an equitable judgment on the nature and 
importance of the most recent findings. 6,000 B.C. 
is a long time back. Yet at a level roughly repre- 
sented by such antiquity, an architecture was found 
with features very similar in character to Renais- 
sance architecture. The pottery showed graceful 
lines, splendidly painted designs, as well as a won- 
derful balance of shape and decoration. The con- 
fusion which this remarkable pottery aroused in 
the excavators was relieved by the later discovery 
of the closed pottery kilns. Gold and lapis lazuli 
beads, beautful cut seals were unearthed in great 
numbers. We are not so greatly surprised to learn 
that the gold hoarder even then existed; we are 
slightly jolted to learn that in comparison with the 
easy-going civilization of Ur their brethren of the 
Iraq lived “a fast, killing pace, emphasized speed, 
mass production and efficiency”—and all that, well 
about fifty centuries ago. 


“OUT of the mouths of infants and sucklings thou 
has perfected praise” found its perfect verification 
on the coast of France a few days ago, as some 
refugees from Bilbao were being landed. As the 
lighters bearing the Basque children off the steamer 
Habana approached the shore, several hundred 
French Communists stood by and greeted them to 
the tune of the Moscow Internationale. The song 
was new to these children. For all they knew, it 
was a French hymn, the strains of which were 
unfamiliar. Some response in kind had to be made, 
and these Catholic innocents broke forth in hymns 
of praise to the Divine Saviour and Our Blessed 
Lady. These were the songs they knew, the songs 
they had learned in school, the songs they sang as 
they attended Holy Mass or joined the festivities 
of their street fiestas in, for them, far-off Vasconia. 














waters of Babylon. 


ANOTHER victory has been recorded for the 
United States adherents of birth control in the 
signing of the Puerto Rico bill legalizing the dis- 
semination of information on birth control. Though 
passed by the Insular Legislature, it is clearly legis- 
lation foreign to the people of the island and labeled 
with the United States trademark: Made in the 
United States. Our own Government officials might 
well have learned from our colonization experience, 
short though it has been, the dangers and futility 
that ultimately await such efforts. This is particu- 
larly so when laws that run counter to the deep 
religious feelings of a people are forced on that 
people by propagandizing busybodies, reformers and 
mercenary individuals. The underground, back-yard 
methods, by which this legislation was accom- 
plished, make it particularly odious to every cham- 
pion of fair play and the maintenance of Christian 
morality. There is a note of irony in the comments 
made by some of its champions after their doubtful 
triumph. Some doubts were expressed that the 
legislation may fail to reach the poorer classes for 
whom of course it was passed, and the need of a 
continual fight against the Catholic opponents was 
mentioned. We surely may be pardoned for wish- 
ing that the name of Miss Maria Luisa Arcelay, the 
first woman legislator in a Latin-American country, 
as we read in the press, received a more honorable 
encomium than the pen which signed a law that 
honors neither the United States nor its depend- 
ency. 


“THE State pledges itself to guard with special 
care the institution of marriage, on which the fam- 
ily is founded, and to protect it against attack. No 
law shall be enacted providing for the grant of a 
dissolution of marriage. No person whose marriage 
has been dissolved under the civil law of any other 
State shall be capable of contracting in Eire a valid 
marriage during the lifetime of the other party to 
the marriage so dissolved.” So reads Article 41, 
Paragraph 3, of the Constitution of the Irish Chris- 
tian democratic State. Surprise rather than rebuke 
has so far greeted this forthright introduction of 
Christian religious doctrine into the fundamental 
law of a modern state. Just before the appearance 
of deValera’s Constitution a prominent Irish lawyer 
had “felt it was a grave reproach to the legislature 
of this country that since 1922 no provision what- 
ever had been made for divorce.” Well, the new 
Constitution does nothing to allay the worries of 
the troubled advocate. Eire is to be a Christian 
State; hence Christ’s clear, unhesitant teaching on 
a fundamental tenet of social life is made the law 
of the civil government of the nation. No one may 
argue that all this is terribly narrow and unjustly 
limits the civil rights of an inhabitant of the nation. 


No one in Ireland or elsewhere ever had a right to 
perfect, absolute divorce. Christ in the New Testa- 
ment has withheld such right from man—individ- 
ually or collectively. There can be no right to what 
runs counter to Divine Law and neither custom in 
the past nor statute law can possibly create the 
right. 


THE remarks of former President Herbert Hoover 
in an address to Boys Clubs of America, Inc., should 
be emphasized and particularly brougnt to the at- 
tention of municipal and State authorities through- 
out the country. In his speech, boy work was char- 
acterized as an investment and insurance for the 
future in as much as the work deals with the next 
generation’s citizenry. It was pointed out that fabu- 
lous sums are spent by our cities on our police and 
fire departments but comparatively little on chil- 
dren’s recreation centers. Mr. Hoover struck the 
keynote of a boy’s character when he remarked: 
“The normal boy is a primitive animal and takes 
to competition and battle.” This psychological as- 
pect of the boy’s character is precisely what boy 
work aims to satisfy. Competitive sports supply 
the proper direction to this adolescent urge. It is 
this phase of the boy’s character that the Catholic 
Youth Organization capitalizes on and the success 
it has achieved in a comparatively short time de- 
serves the earnest cooperation of clergy and laity 
throughout the country. The response from the 
young people themselves is perhaps the most con- 
soling feature of the work. 


DR. C. MACFIE CAMPBELL, Harvard psychi- 
atrist, in his presidential address to the American 
Psychiatric Association at Pittsburgh, laid many of 
our national social ills to the tensions induced in 
the lives of the individuals by enforced concessions 
to society. The note of insistence on the individual 
was a healthy one. Peace of mind for the individual 
must be attained before there could be hope of 
peace among nations. The recognition at least in 
outline of the complexity of the individual’s social 
relations was also stimulating, as well as the har- 
monious concurrence needed between the domestic 
and economic factors of his life. “In the muddled 
state of human affairs, blind, instinctive and uncon- 
scious forces will continue to be operative, but it is 
our task to see that rational considerations play 
an increasingly important role. Foremost among 
these considerations is sound knowledge of the com- 
ponent forces of human nature and of the forces 
at play in group life.” This last suggestion, if backed 
up by a serious rational study of the nature of the 
human soul, with somewhat less emphasis on the 
blind, instinctive, unconscious forces, would im- 
measurably advance the psychiatrist on the road of 
progress, open to it a new era of scientific service 
to mankind. But unless the soul’s natural religiosity 
is satisfied by Christian revelation, the frustrations 
and tensions will outweigh the satisfactions; the 
psychiatrist’s task will, of necessity, remain in- 
complete. 
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PLAIN THOUGHTS 
ON THE JUDICIARY ISSUE 


What if tables turned on Catholics? 


FRANK H. SPEARMAN 














PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S demand for author- 
ity to increase the number of judges of our Supreme 
Court, under a certain formula of age, has a serious 
interest for Catholics and especially for those 
Catholics who look before they leap. 

Such Catholics will reflect that they are a minor- 
ity religious group in this country and are likely to 
be so for many years to come. And that in the heat 
of political excitement it is always the rights of 
minorities, not of majorities, that get the worst 
of it. 

New-Deal advocates are not in sympathy with 
our Constitution. “Out-moded,” “Out of date,” 
“Horse and buggy stuff,” are some of the sneers 
fiung at it. The chosen interpreters of the instru- 
ment, the personnel of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, are likewise in disfavor with our 
dashing New-Dealers. 

But let us not forget that this same Constitution 
has carried us well up to this time. It has been 
amended, sometimes for better, sometimes for 
worse; e.g., in the Prohibition blunder, duly recti- 
fied by its repeal. It may be amended again at any 
time by the sovereign will of the great American 
people. 

The pressure in the present issue is from Presi- 
dent Roosevelt who wants a speedy right of way 
for his various reform measures. Do not, however, 
be deceived by the word “reform.” The last four 
hundred years have brought to Western civilization 
a plethora of reform measures one of which at 
least, achieved a capital R. In our own country we 
have reason to remember Prohibition as a reform 
measure. Reform measures may be good or may 
be bad. 

In this instance, President Roosevelt wishes to 
drive through his overwhelmingly partisan Con- 
gress, a “reform’’ measure which should clearly 
and properly be enacted, if at all, through a con- 
stitutional amendment. 

It is true, and consolingly true, that the best 
thought in his own party and among his own sup- 
porters has repudiated or balked at his unseemly 
haste. Patriotic Democrats and progressive Repub- 
licans are standing together in opposition to this 
hasty and ill-advised legislation, the result of which 
can only be vastly to increase the powers of any 
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future President over the supreme judicial branch 
of our Government. 

And let it be remembered that the powers of a 
President of the United States are far too great 
already. Surely men of today have not forgotten 
that another Democratic President jammed through 
a rubber-stamp Congress a declaration of war which 
plunged us into a European quarrel in which we 
had no proper interest. We shall be paying for that 
hideous blunder for generations to come. 

It is urged that President Roosevelt has no desire 

to be dictator. I am perfectly willing to concede this 
and to concede that his motives are honest even 
though it must be said that if honest, they are 
cunningly so. No hint of a proposal to pack the 
Supreme Court was given by him in either of his 
campaigns. 
But President Roosevelt in all human probability 
will leave the White House in 1940. There will be 
Presidents to succeed him. This fact is, for Catholics 
especially, the significant one. Have they forgotten 
how close the country came to having a President 
backed by the Ku Klux Klan, when the Klan fought 
so long in the Democratic National Convention in 
New York in 1924 to nominate McAdoo? Put a Ku 
Klux Klan sympathizer in the White House with a 
sycophant Congress and where will religious liberty 
be if our Supreme Court is debauched? Add to the 
present excessive powers of such executives by 
giving them the right to pack from time to time 
the Supreme Court and what religious security will 
be left? Can you have forgotten that a strong anti- 
Catholic element within recent years was author- 
ized by the Legislature and the State courts of 
Oregon to do away with your Catholic parochial 
school? 

Where did you turn from this outrageous pro- 
posal, while the nation-wide hearts of Catholics beat 
in anxious suspense, for relief? You turned to the 
“Nine Old Men” of the Supreme Court of the United 
States and they stood like a rock in defense of your 
religious liberties. They rejected flatly the anti- 
Catholic measure of an Oregon legislature, backed 
by Oregon courts, to strike at the very foundation 
of your religious liberty. Catholics, then, thought 
that an independent Supreme Court of the United 
States was a pretty good thing. 

















Is not an independent Supreme Judiciary a pretty 
good thing today? Look forward a few years. Are 
you confident that you may not have in the White 
House a man, not a “Communist” of course, oh 
no; just a “liberal,” a “progressive,” “a friend of 
humanity,” and incidentally an atheist, who is 
sympathetic to the closing of the churches in this 
country. How should you like to face such a situa- 
tion with such a President in authority to pack 
the Supreme Court to his liking? 

Incredible, do you say? Not at all incredible. You 
have such a situation at your very doors in Mexico. 
You have it in Spain. You have it far worse in 
Russia and the threat of it in Germany. Have you 
any idea that with the fast-growing strength of the 
Communist movement in the United States and 
Canada you are always going to escape? 

The Catholic who looks before he leaps will con- 
sider these things in endorsing or opposing Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s plan to pack the Supreme Court. 
It is a step and a very serious one toward Mexican- 
izing our highest judicial tribunal. Hold fast to the 
guardians of your religious liberty while you may. 

The most discreditable feature of President 


Roosevelt’s proposal for revamping the Supreme 
Court is the gagging of its judges when they reach 
the age of seventy. The implication is inescapable 
that at seventy years of age a man’s mental powers 
are no longer trustworthy so far as reasoned judg- 
ment is concerned. I say this is the most discredit- 
able feature because it is so shocking a reflection on 
our Chief Executive’s own mental furnishings. To 
take this position it is necessary for a man to turn 
his back flatly on the lessons of history; to shut his 
eyes to the teachings of experience. 

Of all the expressions we have had from our well- 
meaning executive—usually with a canny thought 
to his own interests—this seventy-year-old business 
is the worst. It is so bad as to disgrace the attitude 
of a man who puts it forward as a shield for an 
ulterior purpose. 

It is to revive the old Osler theory that a man 
deteriorates at forty. Osler denied even having 
fathered the absurdity, for it postulates that the 
longer a man lives the less he knows. President 
Roosevelt establishes the deadline at seventy. Un- 
happily he cannot escape ridicule, as Osler escaped 
it, by denying his own brain child. 


THE SPANISH REPUBLIC 


FROM FEBRUARY 


TILL JULY 1936 


Second article by leader of Accién Popular 


GIL ROBLES 




















IT has been maintained both in Spain and outside it, 
so that even Rightists have admitted it as an incon- 
testable truth, that in the February, 1936, elections 
the Left won a legitimate victory. 

This point should be calmly and carefully 
examined. 

Even if one admits the official figures published 
by the Central Census Committee (Junta Central 
del Censo), a body whose function is to be fully 
informed on electoral statistics, the anti-Marxist 
coalition secured in Spain about 250,000 more votes 
than did the candidates of the Popular Front. How, 
then, can the composition of the legislative Cham- 
ber be explained? 

A number of causes contributed to falsify the 
result of the 1936 elections, to the extent of convert- 
ing into a victory for the Leftists figures favorable 
to the Rightist candidates. 


In the first place, the Leftists benefited by the 
electoral law then in force in Spain. This law, which 
in the terminology of political science could be 
called the electoral majority system (prima a la 
mayoria), was planned to favor the candidates of 
the extreme parties. 

And in actual fact, so it did. In accordance with 
this law, Spain was divided into very unequal 
electoral districts. Thus, for example, while the 
district of Alava elected 2 deputies, that of Soria 3, 
and that of Avila 5; that of Madrid elected 19, that 
of Barcelona 22, and that of Asturias 18. In each 
district, every voter could not vote for all the can- 
didates, the object of this being that minorities 
should, in this way, always secure seats. In the great 
cities, where the working population assured the 
absolute certainty of a Leftist victory, the seats 
reserved for the minority were proportionately very 
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few. On the other hand, in those districts where the 
Rightists were in the majority, the seats proportion- 
ately reserved for minorities in the Cortes were 
numerous. 

An example will illustrate. Madrid was a mark- 
edly Leftist district. Madrid elected 15 deputies for 
the majority and 4 for the minority. Salamanca 
elected 5 for the majority and 2 for the minority. 
In the February elections, the Leftists secured 
35,000 more votes in Madrid than the Rightists. In 
Salamanca, the Rightists secured 70,000 more votes 
than the Leftists. In Madrid the 35,000 majority 
votes gained for the Rightists the election of only 
3 deputies. The same thing occurred in Badajoz, 
Jaén, Licante, Murcia, and Cérdoba (Leftist dis- 
tricts) as compared with Segovia, Avila, Soria, 
Alava, Leén, Zamora, Teruel, Ciudad Real, Caceres, 
Castell6n, Navarra, etc., (Rightist districts). From 
this initial injustice was born a Leftist ascendancy 
which in no way corresponded to the votes secured 
in the election. 

As though this were not enough, the Leftists, 
protected by the President of the Council, Mr. 
Portela, a Mason, committed in many provinces the 
most repugnant atrocities. In Lugo the Rightist 
candidates and leaders were imprisoned, and the 
Civil Governor forcibly borrowed all the automo- 
biles belonging to conservative individuals, in order 
that the Leftist elements might take possession of 
the election certificates of each electoral college. 
In the district of Pontevedra, Government agents 
seized by main force the election certificates of 230 
precincts of the districts of Tuy, Lalin, L’Estrada, 
etc., and falsified them in order to bring about the 
triumph of the Left and of the President of the 
Council, who had been defeated in the previous 
Cortes. In the district of Corufia, the Rightist can- 
didates were locked up in the offices of the Civil 
Government and obliged to sign a certificate in 
which they appeared to have been defeated. One of 
the candidates, Mr. O’Shea, was threatened at the 
point of a gun until he signed it. In Caceres, the 
Government police seized the election certificates 
and falsified them unfavorably to the disadvantage 
of the Rightists. 

With these methods, the Popular Front reached 
the Cortes with a small majority. To make it larger, 
the Cortes themselves annulled the elections, totally 
or partially, in the districts of Granada, Cuenca, 
Salamanca, Burgos, and Santander, where the 
Rightists had been victorious. In this way, the Left- 
ists achieved a majority which allowed them later 
on to commit the greatest abuses. After this experi- 
ence, how were the Rightists to have faith in 
democracy? In 1934 the Leftists, not satisfied with 
the defeat of the previous year, overstepped the 
limits of legal procedure and started a revolution. 
In 1936 they violated and falsified the result of the 
vote, in order to secure power. Whose fault was it 
that the Rightists should have withdrawn from a 
a legal fiction which served only to annihilate them? 

The Rightist attitude is justified if one considers 
that the power, seized through such shameful 
means, served the Leftists as a means of openly 
preparing the way for a social revolution. 
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The Leftists’ first act was to approve an amnesty 
which set at liberty all those who had been indicted 
for the revolution of 1934. Men responsible for fires, 
sackings, assassinations, and violations of the law, 
were not only pardoned but glorified as public 
heroes. 

The Leftists immediately took over the Presi- 
dency of the Republic, abusively dismissing from 
office Mr. Alcala Zamora, without taking into 
account the services he had rendered them from 
his exalted position. 

There followed an implacable persecution of 
Rightist soldiers and officials. In virtue of a law 
passed by the Cortes, the judges and magistrates 
(including those of the Supreme Court) who did 
= adhere to the Popular Front were deprived of 
office. 

As though this were not enough, the Leftist 
Government encouraged all labor agitations and 
strikes, the object of which was to ruin employers, 
sow the seeds of anarchy and pave the way for a 
social revolution. 

In barracks and arsenals leaflets were distributed 
inviting the soldiers to assassinate their command- 
ing officers. In the streets of Logrofo, the mobs 
assaulted various officers and wounded a General. 
The soldiers killed two peasants in lawful defense, 
and the mobs, directed by the Governor, in one 
afternoon set fire to seven churches. 

In Cadiz, in Alicante and in Granada, the Leftist 
masses sacked and burned churches, theatres, busi- 
ness houses and residences. The Civil Governor 
forbade the militia to turn out. 

In Madrid, the Communists burned three church- 
es, one of which (that of St. Louis) was situated 
fifty yards from the Ministry of the Interior. The 
Minister watched the fire from his apartments, 
without allowing the militia to go out and put an 
end to the disorder. 

The principal offices in many provinces were held, 
not simply by men indicted for political offenses, 
but by common criminals. Fires, assassinations, 
bombings and armed assaults took place daily. I 
myself had occasion to report in Parliament several 
hundred assassinations, without the Government’s 
being able to deny a single one. Spain was dizzily 
descending the slope of anarchy. 

Little by little, political direction fell into the 
hands of Socialism, whose extremist sector, power- 
fully influenced by Russia, was headed by Largo 
Caballero, termed by his followers the Spanish 
Lenin. There is a very simple explanation of this 
phenomenon. 

The conglomeration called the “Popular Front” 
was integrated by the Marxist labor parties and by 
various factions of what were called Republican 
Leftists. Strictly speaking, these lacked a program. 
Their ideal was the laic Republic, persecutor of the 
Church. Their program was reduced to an out-of- 
date anti-clericalism. The Spanish Leftist Republi- 
cans had spent the years during which the Spanish 
monarchy was in power proclaiming a platform 
calling for the suppression of religious orders, the 
secularization of cemeteries and divorce. Having 
obtained all this in the Constituent Cortes, the 























Leftist Republicans found themselves disorganized 
and confused. With regard to social problems—the 
hub of modern life—they had no practical formulae 
nor even a definite theory. If they were not to 
disappear, they had no other choice, since the 
masses were headed along the road of class strug- 
gle, but to unite with the Marxist parties, whose 
servants and henchmen they gradually became dur- 
ing this period. 

When the Popular Front secured control of 
power in February, 1936, the Socialists and Com- 
munists demanded of the Leftist Republicans that 
they alone form the Government. In that way, as 
they disposed of the votes of the majority in the 
so-called Parliament, they obliged the Leftist Re- 
publicans to govern according to their wishes. The 
Marxists lost none of their strength, and awaited 
the opportune moment when, with their former 
allies destroyed, they could obtain control of power 
and impose the social revolution of the masses from 
above. 

To hasten the weakening of the Republican Left- 
ists, maintain the revolutionary spirit in the work- 
ing classes and break down the economic resistance 
of the conservatives, the Marxists engaged in a 
series of strikes. These strikes were not aimed at 
obtaining economic reforms which were more or 
less justified. 

A curious fact to be noted is that these strikes 
were not directed, as a general rule, against the 
major industries, but against small proprietors and 
against employers of moderate means. The intention 
was to ruin these latter, to convert them into 
desperate proletarians, who would have no alterna- 
tive but to join the revolution. 

The organisms of the Department of Labor 
(Jurisdiccién de Trabajo), dominated by the So- 
cialists, approved such scandalously excessive terms 
for agricultural labor that they clearly revealed a 
revolutionary purpose. In a certain town in the 
province of Malaga, the workingmen went so far as 
to demand thirty pesetas a day for four hours of 
work. In all the provinces, when harvest time came, 
the Marxists demanded daily wages which amount- 
ed to fifty per cent more than the value of the 
product harvested. The small farmers, unable to pay 
these wages, turned over the crops to their farm- 
hands, resigning themselves to losing the value of 
the rent of the land, the seed, the fertilizer, the 
taxes and a year’s work. Nevertheless, the laborers 
were not satisfied, and the Government demanded 
that the daily wages be paid. When the proprietor 
had no money or credit left, the laborers sold his 
cattle and chopped down his trees. On many occa- 
sions, the owners fled from the towns and took 
refuge in other places. To such extremities as these 
did the Marxist persecution arrive. Many land- 
owners were even assassinated without so much as 
their murderers being arrested, much less being 
brought to trial. 

This disruptive social policy yielded its natural 
fruits. In the rural district economic reserves were 
exhausted, owners fled, crops were abandoned, the 
number of striking laborers increased, hunger 
reigned in homes, and despair gained new recruits 


for the revolution. Tne Socialist leaders purchased 
arms and munitions with the proceeds of syndical 
price quotations, and distributed them among the 
hungry and maddened laborers. 

The Leftist Republicans began to take alarm. 
They wanted to put a stop to the evil, but it was 
too late. Madrid’s building strike was the best proof 
of this. So excessive were the demands of the 
workers, that the Government suggested a compro- 
mise in which their demands were curtailed, al- 
though immense gains for them were recognized. 
The employers accepted under compulsion from the 
Government. The workmen refused, and began to 
practise innumerable acts of sabotage. In one week 
alone ninety bombs exploded in the buildings under 
construction in Madrid. 

There was now no normal outcome for the situa- 
tion. We, as the Deputies of the Rightist parties, 
who continued to fight on legal ground, could not 
succeed in restraining Spain’s course toward the 
abyss. The Leftists had secured control of power 
with utter disregard of every democratic ideal, and 
were now utilizing their power to lead the country 
into a Soviet regime. 

It was no longer either right or possible to ask 
the Rightists to keep within the bounds of a legality 
which served only to crush them. The Leftist Gov- 
ernment lacked legitimacy of origin and of execu- 
tion. Its action was not directed to the common 
good but to the destruction of society. It was no 
longer a duty to obey a power which was habitually 
and seriously unjust. The Spanish Rightists found 
themselves faced by a situation uniting all the 
conditions which, according to the traditional doc- 
trine of Catholic political ethics, justified resistance 
to oppression, not only passively, but actively, 
through the use of armed force. 

No one in Spain doubted it was progressing 
toward a solution by force. I personally heard most 
important members of the moderate faction of the 
Socialist party say that the anarchical policy initi- 
ated in February was paving the way for a military 
coup. 

Everyone considered an uprising imminent. The 
assassination of Mr. Calvo Sotelo at the hands of 
the Government, the very Government which the 
same day tried to murder me, was the spark that 
set national indignation ablaze. 

Those who affirm that the Spanish Nationalist 
movement is a purely military rising, in the style of 
various occurrences of the nineteenth century, are 
mistaken. The Army was the initiator and is the 
efficacious instrument of victory. But behind it, 
without distinction of regions or of social classes, 
are all Spaniards who are not resigned to falling 
into the clutches of Communism. It is the rising of 
a whole nation which, in saving itself, shall save all 
Western civilization. 

Within the movement are all of our Rightist 
parties, both those who have always favored solu- 
tions by force, and those of us who have loyally 
struggled on the footing of democracy. 

All, except the Basque Catholics, whose conduct 
should be separately examined. 

(Copyright, The America Press, Inc. 1937) 
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THE HITLER SCHEME 
TO KIDNAP CATHOLIC CHILDREN 


He seeks to “snatch” innocent souls 


JOHN A. TOOMEY 














IN the Hindenburg catastrophe, what stunned spec- 
tators most was the incredible swiftness of the 
tragedy. One minute the silver mastodon of the 
sky soared above glowing with beauty. Thirty-four 
seconds later, there was no Hindenburg. 

What astounds one in the disaster overtaking 
the Catholic Church in Germany is exactly this 
note of swiftness. It is only four years ago that the 
Church in the Reich radiated strength and power. 
It was free. It enjoyed a robust, unfettered press, 
a magnificent system of schools and societies. Over 
its rights and interests stood a doughty champion, 
the Center party, conqueror of Bismarck. Four 
years of flaming Nazi gas and the Church is reeling 
under mortal blows. Its freedom is completely gone; 
its press gagged or destroyed; its schools closed; 
its societies scattered; its boys and girls, hope of 
the future Church, herded into schools of the new 
paganism. Its priests and nuns, hundreds of them, 
are gazing out of prison bars. And Der scowling 
Fuehrer, his mask at last completely off, shakes 
his fist truculently at the Pope of Rome. 

Der Fuehrer has played a cozy game. Upon his 
accession to power, while the various elements of 
opposition were still potentially dangerous, he 
purred softly about religion. Speaking to the nation 
over the radio shortly after he became Chancelor, 
he declared that Christianity would be the basis 
of moral standards. In April, 1933, addressing the 
Reichstag, he stressed the necessity of the Chris- 
tian religion. He obtained a Concordat with the 
Vatican and pledged himself to observe it. Many, 
fearful of Hitler, were reassured, feeling the Con- 
cordat would protect the essential rights of the 
Church, But the value of the Concordat as a pro- 
tecting influence depended upon the promise of one 
man, Herr Hitler. 

The ink on the document was scarcely dry when 
widespread violation of its provisions shook the 
Church. Herr Hitler was sorry about these. Unruly 
subordinates were difficult at times. Herr Hitler’s 
sorrow did not ruin his health. It was a sort of 
diplomatic sorrow, because the plebiscite in the 
Catholic Saar was still in the offing. When the Saar 
became a part of his playground, he wiped away 
his tears and begun turning the heat on the Church 
with vim. The second Kulturkampf, far more ter- 
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rible than was Bismarck’s, got really under way. 

Herr Hitler’s battle with the Church in contem- 
porary Germany is no mere passing phase. It is an 
essential religious conflict between Nazi dogmas 
and the dogmas of Christ. It is Hitler against Christ. 
He and his Nazis teach the temporal and spiritual 
supremacy of “blood and soil,” of the “racial prin- 
ciple,” of the “totalitarian theory,” in which the 
State takes the place of God in its supremacy over 
the consciences of men. Christ teaches that all men 
are brothers, sons of a common Father Who is 
greater even than Goebbels, Goering and Hitler, 
greater even than the Nazi State. Herr Hitler is 
determined that Germans must believe what he 
tells them, and disbelieve what Christ tells them. 

Persuading adult Catholics of his nonsense may 
not be so easy. He gazes fondly at the little chil- 
dren. Millions of little heads. He will filter his ideas 
on Nordic superiority, State worship, contempt for 
Christ into those tiny heads and the new Germany 
will be safe. To get at those little heads, he must 
get rid of the Catholic schools, the Catholic soci- 
eties. He must destroy the confidence of the Cath- 
olic people in their clergy, their nuns and brothers. 
Then they will not raise too much fuss when he 
closes the Catholic schools and institutions. 

His Nazimen are adept at jobs of this kind. Give 
them their orders, Herr Chancelor. Drag priests 
and nuns to prison on smuggling charges. Stage 
immorality trials (Storm Troopers staging immo- 
rality trials!). Get something that looks like evi- 
dence. The judges will receive their instructions. 
Get confessions. Joe Stalin’s Soviets always man- 
age to get confessions when they want them. Will 
Nazimen be outdone by Bolsheviki? Nazis learned 
something from the Moscow trials; they know the 
tricks used in extracting confessions, bolstering up 
evidence. Nazi newspapers know how to exaggerate, 
how to smear. Get the propaganda trials started. 
The plan is to make all the Catholic boys and girls 
heathens before they hear too much about Christ. 

In Germany, the Hitler gang, controlling the 
Government, the courts, the police, are attempting 
a colossal kidnapping scheme, vaster than anything 
ever even dreamed of by American gangsters. The 
Hitler mob is plotting to kidnap the very souls of 
millions of helpless children. 


























THE CHURCH UNIVERSAL? 
IT IS IN OUR OWN PARISH 


Irish, French, Poles, Portugese, Syrians, Ukrainians 
DORAN HURLEY 














ON my way home from the library one night last 
week, I passed three of our parish stalwarts com- 
ing up the hill by the churchyard from the monthly 
meeting of the Bona Mors. They were talking to- 
gether very excitedly—Mrs. Patrick Crowley, Mary 
Ellen Shea and Tim Sullivan’s wife, Katie. The 
theme of the discussion I found as I came abreast 
of them was the latest ex cathedra pronunciamento 
of Mike Casey’s girl, Constance. Since Connie came 
back from a year with the “Madames” at their con- 
vent in Paris, and Holy Week spent in Rome to 
add to it, she knows it all—where the Church is 
concerned. In matters Catholic, there is no holding 
her, as the old people say. She has become our 
self-constituted authority upon everything liturgical 
and ecclesiastical; and it does seem some times 
that almost any day now she will decide to take 
over the little matter of Faith and morals as well. 

Now Constance is a good girl; and we all admit 
that she has had many more advantages than the 
rest of us. We gladly bow to her superior judgment 
in the matter of the right fork to use, and how not 
to curl your little finger when you pick up a cup 
of tea. But, with more than one of us, it goes down 
hard to let her establish herself as the Emily Post 
of our religion, particularly as she seems imbued 
with crusader’s zeal and cannot bear to let well 
enough alone. Why, I heard her last week telling 
Lyly Breslin that the depth of the lace on the new 
pastor’s alb was an inch more than the rubrics 
allowed, and that she had half a mind to speak to 
him about it. 

I doubt very much if she had nerve enough for 
that; but it shows what we have to put up with. 
I, myself, see eye to eye with her on a fuller appre- 
ciation of the liturgy, yet I do wish she would spare 
the sensibilities of the pious older women. 

I was passing on when Mrs. Crowley’s thin hand 
came from under her cape and grasped my arm 
as I tried to sidle by, the other night. I knew that 
I was in for it; that I must let my tongue tread 
warily if my sympathies should prove to be in any 
way divided between herself and Connie. 

“Did you hear the very latest?” broke forth from 
Mary Shea before Mrs. Crowley could speak. 
Here’s news for you! You’re a bad Catholic! Yes, 
you are—you’re one with the rest of us. We’re all 


in the same boat. We were all born and brought up 
in the old parish and that puts the stamp on us. 
What do you think of that now? We’re narrow! 
We've stayed here like bumps on a log when we 
should have been sashaying over to Paris and galli- 
vanting about Rome learning our religion. We’re 
not universal. We don’t know what it’s all about. 
We lack universality—isn’t that it, Katie?” 

“Well, something like that—words to that effect, 
is the way I heard it,” said Mrs. Sullivan much 
more mildly. “But I wouldn’t get all worked up 
over it, Mary Ellen. There’s nothing we can do 
about it surely. It suited the good Lord to put us 
here and to keep us busy at home. I guess if it was 
so important, He would have done something about 
it long ago. Maybe we haven’t as good an idea of 
the universality of the Church as some that have 
gotten around more; but, sure, everybody can’t be 
on the go all the time. It is certain somebody has 
to stay home. I always had a feeling, myself, that 
I would like nothing better than to meet the Holy 
Father; but then, I have Pope Leo’s blessing that 
the old pastor brought back for me, and I set as 
much store by that as being there myself. I never 
was much good on the water,” she consoled herself 
thoughtfully. 

“Universality, how are you?” Mrs. Crowley spoke 
with rich irony. “Well, let me tell you, I was always 
universal enough for the Little Sisters of the Poor 
or the Saint Vincent de Paul man when he came 
collecting. They never thought I was a bad Catho- 
lic, nor the old pastor in his day. Universal, inagh! 
I guess if the truth were known, we’re as universal 
in the old parish as you’d find anywhere, barring 
maybe a Cardinal; and we can’t all be that.” 

I hastened to reassure the three women; the 
more eagerly, because in the old parish and under 
the old pastor, I, for one, had felt that universality 
of our Faith in richer measure and with deeper 
appreciation than I had gained from my travels. 

Our parish at its founding was of Irish and Amer- 
ican-Irish families. That was long ago at the close 
of the reign of old Father Murphy, parish priest of 
the whole city and the countryside, as well. At last 
he found that even in his buggy, behind the fast 
mare, the farflung bounds of a parish swelled by 
immigration were too much for one man. Regret- 
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fully, he consented that his parish be divided; and 
of that division our own parish came into being. 
The old people still harken back to the days of 
Father Murphy. With his castor hat and double- 
breasted frock coat, his highwinged linen collars 
and his black stocks tied in flat bows, he was, they 
say, the very image of Daniel Webster. 

Time, however, has made many changes. Father 
Murphy is dead these sixty odd years. The racial 
background of our parish is still largely Irish; but 
we have, as well, many English Catholics from 
Manchester and Liverpool; and many of Scottish 
descent from Cape Breton and Prince Edward’s 
Island, whose ancestors, fleeing the Highlands after 
The Forty Five, brought the treasure of their Faith 
untarnished to New Scotia in America. In the par- 
ish, too, are families from Bavaria and the Austrian 
Tyrol, so much a part of us that Irish and English 
alike confuse their backgrounds with our own. Even 
in this we have, you see, felt the Oneness of the 
Universal Church. 

Something of all this I tried to tell the three 
women as we walked slowly along. Mrs. Crowley 
would not be convinced that the Gross’ girls’ father 
came from Baden, however. She knew he was from 
the County Tyrone. But Mrs. Sullivan began to nod 
her head understandingly. I had other strings to 
my bow. Within the parish boundaries are the Por- 
tuguese congregation of the Church of Ecce Homo, 
and the Polish mission of Our Lady of Cracow. We 
have all loved shy Father Silva for years. No one, 
priest or layman, was dearer to the heart of the 
old pastor. We have that same fondness for bus- 
tling, cheery, little Father Krasnowski who, until 
his church was builded, used our own parish hall 
for the worship of his people. 

So again, although we may never see the twin- 
kling tapers of the procession of the pilgrims at 
Lourdes, nor kneel to the silver sweetness of the 
trumpets as the Holy Father is borne on the sedia 
gestatoria into Saint Peter’s, yet we have stood 
reverently beside our Portuguese neighbors and 
friends as the statue of Ecce Homo has been car- 
ried, on the feast day, about their parish grounds. 
We have, with them, and with their understanding, 
beheld the Man behind the smiling face and under 
the ermine and red robes of the crowned Boy King. 

From a certain drawing in of her lips and a half 
unconscious shaking of her head, I knew that Mrs. 
Crowley was thinking that it was high time she 
made the rounds of the parish again, collecting our 
used Catholic magazines for the Franciscan Mis- 
sionaries of Mary. They are Portuguese nuns who 
watch over the misfortunate girls who come before 
our city’s courts. I knew that Mrs. Crowley was as 
regular as clockwork in her attendance at five- 
o’clock Benediction in their little convent chapel. 
So recognizing this, I turned to Mary Shea and Mrs. 
Sullivan, and began to talk of our French Catholic 
neighbors and friends; but here I was outdistanced. 
They knew more than I. Mary Shea belongs to the 
Third Order at the Church of Ste. Genéviéve de 
Paris. And not to be outdone, Mrs. Sullivan, when 
Mary had finished, began to tell of the pardons of 
Brittany; and all she had heard of the blessing of 
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the fishing fleet at St. Malo from the lips of her 
dear friend, Sister Ignatius, whose whitewinged 
Breton cornette and flowing black cape have been 
bringing comfort and healing to the sick of the 
old parish as long as I can remember. 

I do not know what stray thought made me think 
of Armenian Mary; but I did, and of wan, harassed 
Father Shakeer to whose congregation she be- 
longed, in the little Maronite mission parish of Our 
Lady of the Cedars of Lebanon. It was the kirmesse 
I suppose; for I knew that Mrs. Crowley and Mary 
Shea with the Sullivan girls and Pat McCabe, at 
the suggestion of the old pastor, had gone to work 
with a will, and by whists and little lawn parties 
had raised enough money one year so that Father 
Shakeer could at last build the tiny frame chapel 
that was his heart’s desire; and leave the poor 
tenement that had served him for months as chapel, 
school and rectory alike. 

Oh, yes, we knew the Syrians in the old parish, 
just as we knew and loved the French, the Portu- 
guese and the Poles. We were all Catholic together. 
And, finally, we knew the Ukrainians; although 
they—as Pat McCabe said afterwards—took more 
knowing. 

Indeed, until the old pastor spoke sharply to us 
from the altar one Sunday, we were in grave danger 
of sinning against them. Up until then, we had 
more than fought shy of the men and women we 
saw on Sunday crossing the meadows to the church 
building that had sprung up in our midst almost 
over night. Johnnie Riordan, the grocer it was, told 
us that the clergyman over these Ukrainians was a’ 
married man—with children! Quite rightly, we felt, 
did Johnnie refuse the man’s trade. He and his must 
be even worse, we felt, than the schismatic Poles 
who tried Father Krasnowski so sorely. The Altar 
and Rosary was horrified when they learned that 
Mary Gibbons, the teacher, was instructing this 
married minister, and a good part of the men of 
his church, in citizenship. She had little to do, we 
thought; for we had it from her own lips that not 
only was the man married, but that he served Holy 
Communion with a spoon, and its form was of cubes 
of bread in a chalice of wine; that men and women 
sat apart in his church; and that a screen with 
doors, mind you, hid the altar! 

It was the shock of our lives when the old pastor 
told us these people—Ruthenians—were under the 
Pope as well as ourselves; and explained that with 
them married men could become priests, though 
priests could not marry; and about the Holy Com- 
munion and all. It proved to us how wrong it is to 
pass judgment. As it was, we all had a personal 
thrill when that good man, Father Rankovics, 
pastor of St. Josaphat’s Ukrainian Church, and a 
hundred men of his congregation, took out their 
first citizenship papers in a body. Was it not our 
own Mary Gibbons who instructed them; and was 
it not our own old pastor made all the arrange- 
ments with Judge McMahon? 

“It does seem a pity,” Mrs. Crowley said decided- 
ly as I turned from the three women at my gate, 
“that Constance Casey knows so little of the real 
universality of the Church.” 
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LANGUAGE OF WORSHIP 
NOT ALWAYS UNIFORM 


ONE of the most unusual developments of King 
George VI’s Coronation took place in Winnipeg on 
that day. The Most Reverend Alfred Arthur Sin- 
nott, D.D., the Archbishop of Winnipeg, invited 
all his people, as well as the Ukrainian Catholics of 
the Eastern Rite, together with the civil dignitaries, 
to attend a Solemn High Mass on the campus of 
Saint Paul’s College, Winnipeg, in honor of the 
Coronation. 

What makes the Winnipeg event so distinctive is 
the fact that the Holy Father had granted to the 
Archbishop a special indult, permitting him to have 
the Gospel sung in the Slavonic language, according 
to the Byzantine Rite, during the Latin Mass. For 
the first time in the history of Winnipeg, Eastern 
Rite Catholics were joining with their Western 
Catholic brethren in a religious service. 

That the Gospel is chanted in another language 
than Latin, at a Mass of the Latin Rite, is not some- 
thing entirely exceptional. The chanting of the 
Epistle and Gospel in Greek at certain solemn Papal 
functions is well known. The Holy See permits now 
the Epistle and Gospel to be chanted in the Slavonic 
in certain of the Eastern European dioceses. In 
Polish churches, the Tantum Ergo, at Benediction, 
is sung in Polish, a rather macaronic Polish of the 
seventeenth century, mixed with Latin terms. In 
Latin Rite Catholic churches in Latvia, Vespers are 
still chanted in the Latvian language. In Bohemian, 
Slovak and some other churches of Slavic peoples, 
a special kind of Mass hymn is sung in the vernacu- 
lar, which paraphrases the Common and some of 
the Proper of the Mass, in rhymed verses set to a 
simple melody. In some countries, the vernacular 
Passion is chanted during Holy Week, and certain 
of the prayers accompanying the administration of 
the Sacraments are thus recited. 

Of late there has been considerable discussion in 
several of the European Catholic magazines, such 
as the Paris Revue Apologétique and the Belgian 
Cité Chrétienne, concerning the use of the vernacu- 
lar in strictly liturgical services of the Latin Rite. 
Among those who are striving to promote the 
knowledge and love of the liturgy, there is an 
increasing belief that the exclusive use of the Latin 
language is the major obstacle to the popularization 
of the liturgy among the masses of the people, par- 
ticularly in certain mission countries. 

People in non-Latin countries, in Europe or of 
European civilization, have usually gotten around 
this difficulty by resorting to some non-liturgical 
device, such as the schematized Mass hymns men- 
tioned above. The Irish took refuge in the Pater and 
Ave, and made up with interior concentration and 


profound penitential spirit what they were deprived 
of by non-participation in the outward forms of the 
liturgy. The Germans sang their chorals. Strange to 
say, of all non-Latin peoples, the English people, 
prior to the Reformation, seem to have had least 
difficulty with the Latin, possibly because they were 
so abundantly provided with liturgical books, as 
well as with translations, and because of the great 
cultivation of Latin studies. The public who read 
Latin, says Pierre Janelle in his Religious England 
in the Year 1500, greatly outnumbered the group 
of strictly professional schoolmen; and the proof 
of this is the number of Latin books they bought. 

The stress laid upon the vernacular by Corporate 
Reunion groups among the modern Anglo-Catholics, 
as if the vernacular were an ancient Anglo-Saxon 
tradition comparable to the use of vernacular or 
semi-vernacular in the Churches of the Eastern 
Rites, seems to me peculiarly deprived of any Eng- 
lish historical foundation, however it may corre- 
spond to twentieth-century yearnings. 

If all Latin Rite Catholics today regardless of 
nationality did understand and follow the Latin of 
the Mass and Divine Office as did those sometime 
Englishmen, the exclusive use of Latin would be in 
reality what it is so often said to be, a bond of unity 
among Christians. But in point of fact, as has been 
pointed out in some of those discussions, it seems 
really to work the other way. Taking refuge in 
private, non-liturgical devotions, the Faithful are 
divided not in language alone, but in the very sub- 
stance of their prayers and pious customs. They not 
only talk differently but act and think differently, 
being united only by a common Faith. This seems 
to some to be particularly dangerous today, when 
organized atheism is spreading everywhere its own 
“liturgy” flexible in language and usage. 

As for the unifying power of the vernacular, as 
applied to those certain parts of the Mass which are 
fittingly recited or chanted by the people, no one 
who has followed a great multitude in a Missa Re- 
citata or Dialog Mass can doubt. 

To abandon the Latin in the Canon of the Mass 
and in those prayers which are said by the priest 
for his own hearing alone, would be to violate the 
whole spirit of the Western liturgical tradition. A 
certain minimum of popular Latin, such as the 
answers to the Dominus Vobiscum, etc., seems al- 
ways feasible. The Latin Mass has its own wonder- 
ful spirit, as compared with other Rites, which 
leaves during the service good and gracious periods 
for silence and meditation, opportunity to speak to 
the Crucifix face to face, to adore the Blessed Sac- 
rament. It measures out carefully what the congre- 
gation shall vocally declare. But I wonder if Roman 
wisdom could not devise some concessions to meet 
the fearful crisis of today’s peoples steeped in a 
pagan and atheistic world. THE PILGRIM 
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AN AMERICAN HITLER 


SOME weeks ago, Paul Mallon, a well-known Wash- 
ington correspondent, unliznbered his typewriter, 
and wrote a story about the delegation that came 
from Iowa to recommend a candidate for the vacant 
position of secretary to the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission. As a salary of $7,500 is attached 
to the office, competition was keen, but not after 
the arrival of the delegation from Iowa. For the 
chairman had an argument that was unanswerable. 
“The Iowa Congressmen are going to vote for the 
President’s Supreme Court bill. Hence our man 
must be taken care of.” That assertion just about 
closed the matter. 

A similar incident was discovered by Mark Sulli- 
van in Oklahoma. When the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs in that State disapproved the Presi- 
dent’s Court plans by an overwhelming vote, Okla- 
homa’s national committeewoman entered a pro- 
test. Affirming that all this talk about the theory 
of the Constitution was immaterial, she went 
straight to the point. “When I get to Washington 
and ask for projects for Oklahoma, I'll be told, ‘you 
let the President get slapped in the face down in 
Oklahoma,’ and that will be the end.” According to 
an Associated Press dispatch, the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, who appears to be the President’s public 
authority on the Supreme Court and the Constitu- 
tion, called the Oklahoma lady by long-distance 
telephone to congratulate her on her prudence and 
sagacity. 

Whether or not these stories are true in every 
detail, no one can say. But these and a dozen similar 
stories are bandied about at Washington, and wher- 
ever politicians meet for conference. In our view, 
they are hurtful to the dignity of the Chief Execu- 
tive and insulting to the legislators. The circulation 
of these tales has been marvelously promoted by 
the speeches of members of the Cabinet who, appar- 
ently, have so little to do that they can travel all 
over the country to attack, often in highly unbe- 
coming language, every citizen who dares hint dis- 
agreement with the President. The chief of all these 
offenders is the Postmaster General, who has 
deigned to inform us that Congress will be per- 
mitted to “talk as much as it wishes, and after that 
we'll take the vote.” In his view, the taking of the 
vote is a mere formality, not a necessity, and the 
freedom of Congress to discuss not a Constitutional 
right and duty, but a concession by the Administra- 
tion. It is obvious to anyone how fundamentally at 
variance to our principles of Government such 
statements are. 

Had there been an independent Supreme Court 
in Germany, Germany would never have felt the 
yoke of Hitler. Tyrants instinctively hate a Con- 
stitution which binds the Government, and Courts 
which fearlessly protect the citizen against the 
Government by upholding the Constitution. There 
is no Hitler on the American horizon, but if Con- 
gress is subordinated to the Executive by patron- 
age, sucn an individual will very quickly make his 
appearance. 
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EDITORS CONVENE 


AMERICA salutes the Catholic editors and publish- 
ers this week in session in Rochester, N. Y. Next 
to the spiritual leadership exercised by the Hier- 
archy and the clergy is the mission of leadership 
deputed to the editors and writers of the diocesan 
weeklies and the varied types of Catholic period- 
icals. In these most critical months when solutions 
must be found for problems that endanger the 
future of our nation and our Church, the heaviest 
of responsibilities rests upon the Catholic editor. 
May the Holy Spirit shed His light on the delibera- 

tions of the Catholic Press Association. } 


SENATOR NYE DISCOVER 


PROFOUND researches in animal psychology, 
conducted over a period of several months, are 
said to have resulted in definitely establishing 
the fact that there is a natural antipathy be- 
tween cats and dogs. Equally sensational and ‘ 
original is the discovery announced to the Uni- 
ted States Senate on May 10 by Senator Ger- 
ald P. Nye, to the effect that the representa- 
tives of General Franco and the Spanish Nation- 
alists in this country are watching the conduct 
of the Loyalists on the high seas and the Loy- 
alist sympathizers in the United States. This 
state of watchfulness, according to Senator 
Nye and his fellow-alarmist in the House, Rep- 
resentative John T. Bernard, Farmer-Labor 
member, is nothing less than a “spy ring.” 
Franco friends, Messrs. Garcia and Diaz, steam- 
ship owners, go so far as to refer to Franco’s 
cause as “our cause” and Franco’s army as 
“our glorious army.” Such epithets, of course, 
are only permissible to Loyalists, who are the 
only persons free to collect money for Spanish- 
Democracy and to engineer, through veteran 


Russian traders, the shipment to Red Spain of e 
arms and munitions against the expressly de- 
clared will of the United States Government 
and its State Department. j 


Mr. Nye and Mr. Bernard have gone still 
further. They have ferreted it out that “one 
Cardenas” spoken of in this dark correspond- 
ence, is not the President of Mexico—perish ® 
such a thought—but Juan Francisco de Car- 
denas, Spanish Ambassador to the United 
States until 1934. The inference, therefore, is 


SS 








DRIALS 











UNITY SUPREME 


ONENESS of dogma, of belief, of practice is a 
mark of the Catholic Church. A unified purpose 
and aim in presenting Catholic principles, a unified 
policy in championing or condemning the issues 
that seriously affect our Catholic American life, a 
unified strategy, a united action and the closest of 
cooperation are imperatively necessary. The Cath- 
olic press is the freest press in the United States, 
and it is the most ethical and the most honest. Let 
there be free discussion of policies, objectives and 
strategies by the editors, but let there be hammered 
out a program commanding unified assent. 


SCOVERS A SPY RING 


that Mr. Cardenas and his aide, José de Grego- 
rio, are controlling a “vast spy system,” whose 
purpose is to “flout the Monroe Doctrine” by 
“brazenly blockading the port of our neighbor 
republic, Mexico, and by interfering with its 
commerce.” 

Far from being perturbed over these revela- 
tions, Mr. Cardenas denied the “spy” charges 
and is reported as saying that he would wel- 
come a proposed investigation into all active 
Spanish partisan “agencies” in this country. 
Indeed, quite probably Mr. Cardenas feels grate- 
ful to Senator Nye; since the particular oppor- 
tunity that Mr. Cardenas has been trying to 
obtain ever since the outbreak of the Spanish 
disorders has been to get some sort of a hear- 
ing before the American public. 

Much more to the point would be a counter- 
investigation of the international agencies 
which have inspired Senator Nye and Mr. Ber- 
nard to make these charges. They are pro- 
duced precisely as the American Committee 
for Spanish Relief is undertaking to obtain 
funds for the war sufferers in the regions of 
Spain controlled by the Nationalists. They are 
accurately timed to produce a definite and con- 
fusing impression in the minds of the Ameri- 
can public. The basis of the entire grief seems 
to have been the fate of the Mar Cantabrico, 
which so exultantly thumbed her nose at those 
who wish to keep our country out of entangle- 
ment with the Spanish conflict. We should like 
to know more definitely the motives behind 
these charges. 





————————SSS 


COMBATING COMMUNISM 


MORE and more definitely the Catholic Church in 
the United States comes to grips with Communism. 
Its tactics are better understood; its theories less of 
a mystification. Communist-inspired silences im- 
press as much as do utterances hailing from a simi- 
lar source. As its face is revealed, so our dismay 
increases, and this dismay is a call to action. 

The summons to combat Communism is a call 
to the service of Christ Himself. No effort, no sac- 
rifice can be too great to put forth in such a cause. 
Action is needed; universal, prompt, efficacious. 
But no battle is won by a soldier who strays from 
the line of action marked out for him by his gen- 
eral. He may be as shrewd as Napoleon or as de- 
termined as Caesar, but he will ruin the fight if 
he lets his own enthusiasm outstrip the plans of 
his superior officer. 

In the warfare against Communism soldiers of the 
Cross have received a mighty mot d’ordre. Christ’s 
Vicar on earth has mapped out a plan of cam- 
paign, the Encyclical Divini Redemptoris. It sum- 
marizes, synthetizes, develops the ideas expressed 
in the former utterances of Pope Pius XI and his 
immediate predecessors. It calls upon Christians— 
indeed upon all men who still believe in God and 
man’s spiritual destiny—to join in a world-wide 
campaign against Communism’s “impudent false- 
hoods,” against this “false messianic idea,” which 
in reality is the bitterest enemy, despite its prom- 
ises, of the poor and underprivileged classes of the 
world; which the rich and powerful can wrest skil- 
fully to their own advantage, as they are doing in 
super-capitalistic Russia today. The Pope admits 
no compromise, no half-measures. He utterly re- 
jects parleying or cooperating with Communists, 
even for worthy causes. His eyes are lucidly open 
to the danger of this false doctrine, this supreme 
heresy; to the wiles of its leaders and the might of 
their “truly diabolical” propaganda to spread its 
errors throughout the world. 

But the Pope does not call to an open season 
against Communists. There is no justification any- 
where in this program for any sort of Red-baiting, 
for any Hetze or drag-hunt against the unfortunate 
victims of this terrible error. Towards our fellow 
men, however erring, remains as always the unal- 
terable duty of charity. The Pope dwells upon his 
unchanged affection for the Russian people them- 
selves. The State should be diligent to prevent with- 
in its confines the “ravages of an anti-God cam- 
paign,” but the Pope warns against the mistaken 
idea that strong-armed methods are the way to de- 
stroy this error or to protect the world against its 
harm. 

Of the eighty-one sections into which Divini Re- 
demptoris is divided, the first twenty-four are de- 
voted to a masterly exposition of the true nature 
of Communism, with comments as to its rise and 
spread. The remaining fifty-seven are given over 
to an exposition of the positive doctrine of the 
Church, “which alone in the social as in all other 
fields can offer real light and assure salvation in 
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the face of Communistic ideology.” But this doc- 
trine, insists the Pope, “must be consistently re- 
duced to practice in every-day life.” The most 
urgent need of the present day “is therefore the 
energetic and timely application of remedies which 
will effectively ward off the catastrophe that daily 
grows more threatening.”” He summons to the “re- 
newal of Christian life”; to the practice of social 
charity combined with personal holiness. He in- 
sists that no amount of charity can make up for 
a neglect of social justice. He demands a reor- 
ganization of our economic and particularly our 
industrial life through interprofessional, voluntary 
organizations; he prescribes the social education 
of Catholics through organized Catholic Action. 
The arms of militant Catholic leaders are not to 
be rubber hose and the policeman’s club, but a 
knowledge of Catholic social doctrine together with 
a profound spirit of charity, prayer and penance. 
“The evil which today torments humanity can be 
conquered only by a world-wide holy crusade of 
prayer and penance.” And he bitterly deplores the 
conduct of those who would sow discord among 
Catholics. 

Radical elements, as the Pope says, “who are not 
so very numerous,” specialize in these times in 
creating discord among all who oppose their doc- 
trines. Spreaders of dissension, therefore, “assume 
a terrible responsibility before God and the Church. 

The Van Zeelands, not the Fascist DeGrelles, in 
every country as well as Belgium, are the true fol- 
lowers of Christus Rex. A cause that began in 
praiseworthy zeal may unleash the unworthiest of 
human passions, may create evils even more ter- 
rible than those which it undertook to remedy. 
The danger of a pseudo-Catholic anti-Communist 
zeal, wreaking itself upon the victimized rather 
than upon the cause of their misconduct, hovers 
in the offing. That danger will be averted if Catho- 
lics read and ponder the principles expounded by 
Pope Pius XI, while genuine weapons will be placed 
in their hands against the forces of Satan. 


JUST ROLLIN’ ALONG 


THE Catholic press, in the words of a famous song, 
don’t plant potatoes, it don’t plant cotton, it just 
keeps rollin’ along. And every now and then it 
upsets all previous calculations by its quiet inde- 
pendence of the high and mighty of this earth. 

So the public discovered in Italy on the day of 
King George VI’s coronation in London. Visitors 
to newsstands, tongues hanging out of their mouths 
for news of all the elaborate doings, found the 
Officially controlled Italian press severely expur- 
gated of any such gratification for British palates. 
Italy’s correspondents had been recalled from Eng- 
land. The silence was a rebuke to the British for 
their alleged insults to Italian pride. Alone of all 
the press, the Osservatore Romano, semi-official 
daily published in Vatican City, retailed the whole 
Coronation story in a page and more of news. Not 
a startling matter; but a reminder that the Catho- 
lic press went its own way. 
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THE MOST HOLY TRINITY 


OF all the mysteries of our holy religion, the deep- 
est is the mystery of the Most Blessed Trinity, the 
revelation of One God in Three Divine Persons, 
Father, Son and Holy Ghost. These three Persons 
subsist individual and distinct in the one identical 
Divine Nature. The Trinity is a theological mystery, 
that is, a Divine truth which man can recognize but 
which he cannot fully understand. He can recognize 
it as true, even though he cannot explain how it 
is true. He can recognize it to be wholly true either 
because he perceives it to be the necessary outcome 
and inevitable concomitant of what he knows to be 
true, or he can accept it simply because it comes 
to him on an authority which is infallible. In this 
sense we profess our belief in the doctrine of one 
God and of Three Divine Persons. God has revealed 
it to us, and hence, on his authority, we know that 
it is true. 

To those who still contend that it is folly to 
believe what we cannot understand and explain, 
we recommend careful thought on the mysteries 
in the natural world around us. It is true that here 
we have only an analogy, not a parallel, for these 
natural mysteries are not truths which some day 
inan may not be able to explain fully. But for the 
present, we believe them, even though the wisest 
of all scientists will admit that he does not under- 
stand their ultimate causes, but is still seeking them. 
When we snap on the electric lamp over our desk 
we know, assuming that the mechanism is not 
broken, that a flood of light will be emitted. The 
scientist can describe the process by which energy 
is transformed and released through the dynamo, 
and he can tell us that given certain conditions the 
same results will follow; but the ultimate “why” 
and “how” still elude him. It is not his business, 
much less is it his province, to deal with final 
causes. 

He knows definite facts, but the reason why 
forces act as they do, is a mystery shrouded from 
him. The grain of wheat planted in the ground, the 
acorn covered with soil, subjected to warmth and 
moisture, seem to decay and to die. But each springs 
up revivified, the one to find its place in waving 
fields of gold, the other to become a great and 
mighty oak. 

Until we can explain these natural mysteries, we 
shall do well to refrain from stigmatizing Chris- 
tians as foolish folk who accept as true what they 
cannot understand. The Mystery of the Holy Trin- 
ity is indeed a truth which is above reason but its 
statement is not a proposition that is against rea- 
son. Taught clearly in the Gospels, it has been pro- 
pounded by the Church from the beginning, and 
accepted by uncounted millions of her children, 
who whether illiterate or geniuses have unquestion- 
ingly accepted it. It is the invocation with which 
we begin every prayer, and the invocation which 
please God, will bring us comfort when we pass 
from this world of images and shadows to stand 
before the Most Holy Trinity whom in life we have 


adored. 
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AT Home. The Department of Commerce and the 
United States Navy each appointed a board of in- 
vestigation to discover, if possible, the cause which 
destroyed the giant airship, Hindenburg, with a 
loss of thirty-five lives. Commander Charles E. 
Rosendahl, U.S.N., America’s outstanding expert on 
lighter-than-air craft, expressed complete mystifi- 
cation over the origin of the fire. On a pier in New 
York on May 11 were a row of twenty-eight flag- 
draped coffins containing the bodies of some of the 
victims. Father Paul Schulte, Germany’s “flying 
priest” who said Mass on the Hindenburg’s first 
flight to America last year, paid a last farewell to 
the remains of Capt. Lehmann. Last year, Leh- 
mann permitted Father Schulte to drop a wreath 
from the Hindenburg on the grave of his brother, 
Lieut. Franz Schulte, who was buried in England. 
On May 12, the liner, Hamburg, sailed with twenty- 
five flower-shrouded coffins, bringing back to the 
Fatherland twenty-one dead from the crew, four 
dead passengers of the ill-fated Hindenburg. .. . 
Catholics in the United States increased by 436,081 
persons in 1936, making a grand total of 20,959,134, 
according to figures given by the Official Catholic 
Directory. There has been an increase of 2,080,412 
since 1926; of 4,375,034 since 1916. Last year there 
was a total of 62,062 converts, a drop of 1783 from 
1935. . . . John L. Lewis, chairman of the CIO, 
speaking before the Atlantic City convention of 
the International Ladies Garment Workers Union, 
deprecated talks of peace with the A. F. of L.... 
On May 12, the greatest steel strike since 1919 
began in the Jones and Laughlin Steel Corporation 
plants of Pittsburgh and Aliquippa. 27,000 men 
were out. The Republic Steel Corporation, at Cleve- 
land, with 55,000 employees, refused to sign a CIO 
contract, saying: “Republic does not believe in the 
closed-shop principle.” . . . Chief Justice Hughes, 
speaking May 6 before the American Law Institute 
in Washington, said society, to obtain processes of 
reason as opposed to the tyranny of force, must 
“maintain the institutions which embody those 
processes.” It was his second reference to the Su- 
preme Court controversy since the battle started 
three months ago. 


THE CONGRESS. Renewed pressure upon President 
Roosevelt to induce him to accept some compromise 
on his court plan would be forthcoming upon his 
return to the Capital, advices indicated. Administra- 
tion leaders fear that otherwise the bill will leave 
the Senate Judiciary Committee carrying an ad- 
verse report. . . . Signs that the House was smart- 
ing under the designation “rubber-stamp” appeared. 
It refused to make the Civilian Conservation Corps 
a permanent organization despite President Roose- 
velt’s recommendation. The House vote proposes to 


place the CCC on an emergency basis for two years. 
Representative Starnes of Alabama asserted it was 
time for the House to undertake to “assume our 
legislative functions.” On another dash from the 
Administration leash, the House Appropriations 
sub-committee slashed Roosevelt’s proposed relief 
appropriation from $1,500,000,000 to $1,000,000,- 
000. In an effort to avoid Presidential interference, 
advocates of the relief cut obtained an agreement 
to vote on the relief item in committee before the 
President’s return. ... On May 11, Senator Vanden- 
berg of Michigan and Representative Bacon of New 
York introduced a bill proposing transfer of the 
administration of relief from the Federal Govern- 
ment to the States. The bill was designed, its spon- 
sors said, to eliminate Federal bureaucracy and 
political exploitation. . . . On May 12, the Senate 
authorized a new TVA dam to cost eventually 
$112,000,000; but sliced $60,000,000 from the $500,- 
000,000 proposed for soil and conservations pro- 
grams. ... Senator Tydings of Maryland, reviewing 
the rise in the national debt, calculated it had now 
reached $1,200 for every family in the country. . 
Sharp criticism was heard of Ambassador Dodd, 
United States representative in Berlin, for writing 
United States Senators warning them an “unnamed 
billionaire” was ready to finance and control a Fas- 
cist dictatorship in America, and urging passage of 
President Roosevelt’s Supreme Court plan. Senator 
Borah said: “I have an idea his supposed dictator- 
ship is the figment of a disturbed mind.” ...On May 
10, Major George L. Berry, president of the Interna- 
tional Pressmen and Assistants Union, and of La- 
bor’s Non-Partisan League, was sworn in as junior 
Senator from Tennessee. He was appointed to fill 
a vacancy left by death of Senator Bachman... . 
The Senate Civil Liberties Committee expressed 
hope that Kentucky officials would use the commit- 
tee’s findings on terror in the Harlan County coal 
fields and establish a “clean-up” of the county’s 
law-enforcement system. 


ENGLAND. The entire world was listening to an 
event in London on May 12. For the first time radio 
carried to the remotest quarters of the earth an 
English coronation. George VI, amid scenes of 
breath-taking splendor, was crowned King and 
Emperor. His wife was crowned as Queen Eliza- 
beth—the first Scottish Queen crowned in West- 
minster Abbey in 800 years; the first commoner to 
be Queen since the time of Katherine Parr, Henry 
VIII's last wife. She was Lady Elizabeth Bowes- 
Lyon before marrying George, then Duke of York. 
Through streets lined with cheering throngs, the 
King with his Queen rode in a golden coach, drawn 
by eight gray horses, to the ancient Abbey built by 
Catholic hands. St. Edward’s ancient crown of pure 
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gold, glittering with priceless gems, was placed upon 
his head. Trumpets sounded. “God save the King” 
breathed the brilliant throngs in the Abbey. “God 
save the King” shouted the multitudes in the 
streets. Throughout the empire the same “God save 
the King” arose from hundreds of millions, subjects 
of the new King-Emperor. Chinese in Hongkong 
paraded with beating gongs; natives from Tibetian 
hills crowded in to see the gay decorations of Simlia, 
India; a spirit of carnival and rejoicing thrilled the 
Empire. Arabs in Palestine did not join in the world- 
wide celebration and neither did the Irish Free 
State. In Dublin business proceeded as usual. For 
the first time television brought the ceremonial 
procession to thousands in England outside London. 
For the first time a newly crowned King spoke to 
the world over the air. . . . At one point in the 
coronation, Queen Mary burst into tears. The scene 
was removed from the news reels. . . . An Italian 
news agency report read: “The coronation of King 
George VI took place this morning.” This was con- 
sidered as too lengthy by most Italian papers, who 
passed over the coronation in silence. While King 
George was being crowned in London, his brother, 
the Duke of Windsor was listening to the radio in 
France, knitting a pullover. He will soon be married 
to the lady for whom he forsook the throne. 


SPAIN. The Nationalist force under General 
Emilio Mola continued its drive toward Bilbao. It 
took the Biscargi mountain range by assault, 
reached positions less than six miles from be- 
leaguered Bilbao. Mola’s field guns were within 
easy range of the Basque capital. From the summit 
of Mount Solluve floated the old red and gold flag 
of Spain. The “iron ring,” a triple row of trenches, 
Bilbao’s last defenses, was reported pierced at sev- 
eral points. To prevent further destruction Gen- 
eralissimo Franco urged the surrender of the city. 
Franco for the first time offered to respect the 
traditional autonomous privileges of the Basque 
provinces. He reiterated his offer to set up a neutral 
zone for non-combatants in the civil war. . . . Na- 
tionalists continued their shelling of Madrid. . . . On 
the Toledo sector, Franco’s men threw back a mass 
Leftist offensive in which the attackers suffered 
unprecedented slaughter. 


GERMANY. In a pastoral letter, Count von Preys- 
ing, Catholic Bishop of Berlin, protested against 
the anti-Catholic propaganda in the Nazi press, 
based on the so-called immorality trials. He accused 
the German press with deliberately misrepresenting 
the attitude of Catholic Bishops. “There are large 
and powerful groups, as the trials have proved, who 
are all too anxious to strike a blow at the Church 
which they hate,” he declared. “The enemies of 
the Church are employing the trials to try to weak- 
en the effect of the Encyclical. ... At the same 
time, the trials must serve the purpose of propa- 
ganda for the campaign against Catholic education 
of our youth.” The Bishop remarked concerning 
those charged with crime how relatively few they 
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were compared with the total body. He deplored 
the assertion of the Hitler papers that 1,000 priests 
are to be tried, declaring fewer than twenty-five of 
Germany’s 25,000 priests face charges from a Gov- 
ernment anxious to find the slightest shreds of 
evidence. Most of those before the Hitler courts are 
members of lay organizations, the Bishop said, and 
even these represent but an infinitesimal portion 
of the various orders. The Hitler regime, dominat- 
ing the courts, sent more victims to prison. Father 
Kreth was given twelve years and ten additional 
years of police supervision. Fifty-three members of 
the Alexander Order faced a Bonn court on immo- 
rality charges. George Koch, chaplain of a Catholic 
institution, was sentenced to three years on a simi- 
lar accusation. . . . On May 12, the Ministry of the 
Interior in a decree recognized General Erich von 
Ludendorff’s neo-pagan German “god” movement 
as a religion on the same footing as any other. 
Baldur von Schirach, leader of Hitler Youth, an- 
nounced May 8 that membership in the Nazi youth 
organizations would no longer be voluntary but 
compulsory. 


ITALY. On May 9 the first anniversary of the es- 
tablishment of the Italian Empire was celebrated 
in Rome by a gigantic military review. . . . The 
Italian Government broke off journalistic relations 
with Great Britain, ordered all Italian correspond- 
ents from London, forbade all but three English 
newspapers from entering Italy. This was in retali- 
ation for an anti-Italian campaign in English news- 
papers. The British Embassy in Rome organized a 
boycott of the celebration of Italy’s new empire. 
The ambassadors of the nations which have not 
recognized de jure Italian conquest of Ethiopia ab- 
sented themselves from the manifestation of Italy’s 
military strength. Amid a swaying sea of color, 
every branch of the Italian armed forces, including 
the new colonial troops recruited in Ethiopia, passed 
before the King-Emperor and Il Duce. . . . The 
Osservatore Romano, printed in the Vatican State, 
carried accounts of the coronation in London, and 
sold widely through Italy. 


FOOTNOTES. In Mexico, Catholics in six States peti- 
tioned the Secretary of State to permit reopening 
of their churches. On May 11, the Cathedral at 
Hermosillo, Sonora, was reopened. . . . A demon- 
stration to protest acceptance of George VI in any 
way as King of Ireland was forbidden by the Dublin 
authorities. Attempts to hold it resulted in riots. 
President deValera denied that under his proposed 
Constitution, the President would be vested with 
dictatorial powers. . . . On May 6 the international 
pact for cooperation in the production and market- 
ing of sugar was signed by more than a score of 
nations represented in London. . . . An explosion 
occurred aboard the British destroyer, Hunter, en- 
gaged in non-intervention patrol duty off the south- 
ern Spanish coast. Three sailors were killed, others 
reported missing and injured. . . . The statue of 
George ITI in Dublin was blown to pieces by a mine. 
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ANALOGY 


EDITOR: Granted that a sit-down strike is an obvi- 
our infringement of the property rights of the own- 
ers. But in the analogy drawn between them and 
one who attacks another with a lethal weapon and 
is deprived of his property rights, the lethal weapon, 
until his temper has cooled, seems to be justified, 
in part at least, by Pope Pius XI in his recent En- 
cyclical, Divini Redemptoris. There he says: “Is it 
not deplorable that the right of private property, 
defended by the Church, should be often used as 
a weapon to defraud the workingman of his just 
salary and his social rights?” 

While it is open to debate whether the strikers 
have a certain property right in their jobs or not, 
still, the contention that they are justified in re- 
straining their employers from denying them “a 
salary that will enable them to secure proper sus- 
tenance for themselves and for their families” is 
not without foundation. 

Thus, while this type of strike is morally justi- 
fiable, there are grave dangers attached—dangers 
of no mean consequence. Pendulum-like, the ex- 
cesses of one class are always followed by a violent 
reaction in the other direction when the oppressed 
gains the upper hand, and the result is terrorism. 
This frailty of human nature, plus the infiltration 
of the Communistic element into the counsels of 
the labor unions, constitutes an ever-growing men- 
ace that can only be handled by the clear, balanced 
judgment of men in authority having an eye on 
the purpose of economic life in a nation. 

Hollywood, Calif. CLIFFORD DYKES 


SURPLUS PRODUCTION 


EDITOR: Catholic leaders are so ignorant of eco- 
nomics that they are responsible for the nonsensical 
communications published in your Review (May 1). 
Our Catholic leaders go for the false teaching of 
the Socialists that the industrialist exploits the 
worker, and Thomas J. Leary logically concludes 
that the industrialist has no rights in equity. The 
only exploiter of the worker in the present day is 
the Government, and that massive organization 
robs both the industrialist and the worker and im- 
mensely thrives on its own great deceit. 

Catholic economists believe in the surplus-value 
theory of the Socialists—that the workers create 
more value than they receive in their pay envelopes. 
But surplus value implies surplus goods. But sur- 
plus goods have no value. So there is no such thing 
as surplus value and accordingly no such thing as 
exploitation of labor. 

Then the writer who signs himself Economy 
wants to know why there is another depression 


already in the making. It is because even during the 
year 1936 there was an increase in the stock-on- 
hand surplus goods that could not be sold at the 
price asked—and because they could not be sold 
they have no value. In 1937 there will be a further 
accumulation of stock-on-hand, and the owners will 
not know it has no value until they cannot get funds 
to manufacture additional goods. Then comes the 
debacle, and the stock-on-hand will be the basis for 
other successive issues of worthless Government 
bonds to buy the surplus that had no value in the 
first place. 


Providence, R. I. M. P. CONNERY 


CONTRAST 


EDITOR: The tone of Mr. McCloskey’s letter in the 
issue of May 8 about union men and union methods 
certainly shows very little Christian charity and 
justice on his part. 

The writer of this story is a union man for twen- 
ty-eight years, has held offices up to president and 
is still a poor man! He received his knowledge of 
the trade through union men, whose character and 
integrity were beyond reproach and whose method 
was in every case: “A fair day’s work for a fair 
day’s pay!” And he expects to be a union man to 
his dying day. He is also a practical Catholic. 

Our local consists of 700 men. The president re- 
ceives the magnificent sum of $200 per year. A 
negotiated contract between the employers and the 
union is respected by us as a sacred bond. (At the 
time of the War my local union was confronted 
with a two years’ contract calling for $6 per day, 
when ammunition workers and shipworkers earned 
from $15 to $20. We fulfilled the terms of our con- 
tract.) Our international president, representing 
80,000 members, receives the salary of $5,000 a 
year, with expense accounts very closely checked. 
The weekly wage of our members averages $50. The 
foreman is upheld in dismissals for incompetence 
in about ninety per cent of the cases. The writer 
has never lost a day on account of lockouts or 
strikes. And, mind you, over ninety per cent of the 
trade is organized. What a mighty weapon it could 
be in the hands of unscrupulous men! It might 
interest Mr. McCloskey to know that the Catholic 
members of this union belonging to my parish are 
the most generous contributors, both financially 
and spiritually! 

Now, let’s look at the record of some of the men 
of the parish employing help in factories and shops. 
One gentleman is manufacturing a line of goods in 
which he has only one competitor. He is paying 
men, some of whom live in my parish, the princely 
sum of $15 to $18 per week for about fifty hours’ 
work, and the conditions are terrible. Some of the 
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men’s wives work there also, and they earn all of 
$12. 

Can’t this employer pay more? Well, he enter- 
tains in his home practically every night and buys 
liquor by the gallon. He spends more for entertain- 
ment at home alone than this writer can earn. This 
employer’s bili at the saloon around the corner 
from his factory runs on the average of $40 a week. 
At the last Easter collection he contributed all of 
$2. How generous! He never contributes to charity 
and does not patronize parish activities or promo- 
tions. But he stays good one night a month. He 
makes the first Fridays. Other cases run along the 
same line. Not one wealthy man is interested in 
social justice or church affairs. 

May I also voice my protest against the wrong 
impression our clergy as a whole has about unions 
and union men? Just because a pastor has had a 
run-in with a business agent on the occasion of 
erecting a new school or church building, or be- 
cause the orchestra leader demanded overtime pay 
at some parish affair so well attended that the 
contracted playing time had to be extended, or 
tickets, chance books, etc., were returned because 
they did not bear the union label, the whole struc- 
ture of organized labor is condemned in no uncer- 
tain terms. This happens in instances where the 
priests are otherwise very fair and considerate men. 
Why they take this attitude I cannot understand. 
It is a very deplorable fact that priests have a tend- 
ency to lean toward the side of the employers wher- 
ever there is an opportunity. This should stop after 
all the sad experiences in France and Spain. Priests, 
get down to your people! 

The writer gets along very well with the priests 
of the parish. Only in the matter of unions is there 
a very decided division of opinion and it always 
leaves a depressing feeling of pity with me for the 
misinformed, misguided, and prejudiced men of the 
cloth. Where all their preaching of social justice 
and the Pope’s Encyclicals come in is a riddle that 
confronts me every time a priest gives organized 
labor the works. The sooner priests walk in Labor 
Day demonstrations instead of attending Kiwanis, 
Rotarian and Business Men’s Clubs’ luncheons, the 
better for them and the great cause they should 
represent. 

Address Withheld TYPO 


COMMUNION BREAKFAST 


EDITOR: Last Sunday I had the pleasure of attend- 
ing a Communion breakfast of the Knights of 
Columbus in New York. The Knights experimented 
with a little bit of Catholic Action. They had present 
at the breakfast, as guests of the Council, fifty 
senior high-school students, ten from each of five 
Catholic high schools in Manhattan and the Bronx. 
They had contemplated having fifty public high- 
school students present as well, but lack of funds 
made that impossible. 

All of the talks were addressed to their young 
guests. The talks stressed two main subjects—the 
need and value of Catholic college education and 
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the need of intelligent participation by the laity in 
Catholic activities. 

The experiment was a big success. The young 
men evidenced great interest. It strikes me that 
the example given could be followed with profit 
throughout the country. 

New York, N. Y. 


JAMES V. HAYES 


PAGE WATKINS 


EDITOR: Please permit me to express my grati- 
tude to Henry Watts for his fine article on Father 
Walter Dwight. What a flood of delightful memo- 
ries it awakened. The Niobites was one of the finest 
and most delicious bits of humor it has ever been 
my privilege to read. That these superb little pieces 
of Father Dwight were not republished in book 
form has always seemed a tragic pity to me. I kept 
many of them in my scrap book for a long time, 
finally giving them to a young Jesuit who was a 
great admirer of Father Dwight. Mr. Watts’ article 
has made me regret having parted with them. Is 
it not possible to republish these articles by Father 
Dwight in book form? 
A. G. WICKE 


CORRECTION 


EDITOR: May I call attention to a slight error in 
the very interesting article, The Sacring of Eng- 
land’s King (May 8)? 

The author says: “The coronation rite has been 
used ever since for none but Mary’s lineal descend- 
ants, except in the case of William of Orange, who 
shared the throne with his wife, who was a Stuart.” 

The well-informed writer must know that the 
mother of William III was a sister of Mary’s father, 
and that both were grand-children of Charles I. 
William was therefore a lineal descendant of Mary 
Queen of Scots in his own right. 

Philadelphia, Penna. ELIZABETH S. KITE 


WHOLESALE CONVERSION 


EDITOR: Your sneer at the Anglo-Catholics in 
your issue of April 10 is most un-Christian. Has 
God never saved people en bloc in the history of 
the Church and taken His time over it? Here is a 
spontaneous movement arising in America, Eng- 
land, Germany, Hungary, of people drawing near 
the Church in their hundreds of thousands, and all 
you find to say about it is that it does not fit in with 
your logic. You quote your confrére, Father Mar- 
tindale. Why do you not quote your Hungarian 
confrére as well, Father Bangha, S.J., who sees in 
a Protestant mass movement towards the Church 
the main hope after God of forming a Common 
Christian Front for the defence of Christendom? 

Is this wholesale apostolate not a greater con- 
ception and equally worthy of God than your petty 
retail business that leads to nothing? 

London, England CATHOLIC CHRISTIAN 
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JEAN PIERRE CAMUS 


A RIDICULOUS SAINT 


DAVID GORDON 








IN these days, when Mussolini fights Ethiopians 
purely for gloria and Hitler antagonizes the whole 
civilized world simply to show that Germans are 
he-men .. . in these days of the apotheosis of 
Grandeur . . . surely the most damning adjective 
one could apply to a human being is ridiculous. 

Jean Pierre Camus was born in 1589 and died in 
1652. He wrote over two hundred books of theology 
which have remained unread from his day to this. 
He was made Bishop of Belley, completely against 
his will and despite Canon Law (he was under can- 
onical age for a bishop but Henri IV owed his fa- 
ther a military favor and Pope Paul V obligingly 
granted the necessary dispensation) in the year 
1609. He ran away from his bishopric, gave his 
wealthy inheritance to the poor and went to live in 
the Hopital des Incurables in the Rue de Sévres, 
Paris; here he slept on a straw cot and made kiss- 
ing the wounds of the most loathsome inmates his 
principal occupation. 

The writer of this sketch loves the silly soul of 
Jean Pierre Camus, Bishop of Belley, with an in- 
defeasible insistence and this love is based on the 
fact that he was utterly ridiculous. It was a lover’s 
ridiculousness. 

There is nothing extraordinary about the evan- 
gelical poverty of Jean Pierre. The Church has pro- 
duced many such as he. There are Peter Claver and 
Saint John of God and Damien .. . and none of 
these are at all ridiculous. 

But Jean Pierre Camus is ridiculous. He did not 
amount to anything in himself. His prose style is 
execrable. His theology is questionable. He was the 
perfect non-entity. 

Here is his only significance: he adored Saint 
Francis de Sales and was a toady to Saint Francis 
until the day of the latter’s death. 

Jean Pierre wrote a ponderous book of personal 
reminiscences of Saint Francis de Sales and this is 
the only book of his which has lived. The reason 
it has lived is that it is entirely about the sayings 
and doings of Francis and contains nothing of Jean 
Pierre. 

Now, please, do not go calling the Bishop of Bel- 
ley another Boswell. Boswell pretended to be a 


toady to Johnson, but the ultimate purpose of Bos- 
well was to produce a good book by Boswell. Which 
he did. Jean Pierre’s book is, in itself, outrageous. 
It is blowsy and incoherent and pointless. Boswell 
makes good reading. But Jean Pierre’s book is bad 
reading. Its virtues are entirely the virtues of its 
subject. I have before me a copy of Esprit du Bien- 
heureux Francois de Sales, dated 1840, and spon- 
sored by Msgr. Depéry, Bishop of Gap. It is a hor- 
rible piece of fustian, but from it, if you persist, 
you will finally derive an odor of the orange groves 
of Heaven. 

For it is in the highest of the heavens, of course, 
that Francis de Sales is now resident. For this 
writer to exude torrents of praise for Francis of 
Sales would be a piece of personal egotism. I shall 
refrain. Suffice it to say that, because of his gentle- 
ness, my present name is David Francis de Sales 
Gordon. I was named David after my grandfather 
and christened Francis de Sales at my baptism on 
the day I was received (“blessed be God in His 
angels and His Saints”) into the Holy Catholic 
Church. 

Francis is one of the greatest masters of French 
prose. Jean Pierre Camus is, quite beyond doubt, 
the worst writer who ever achieved print. Let us 
leave the subject of style here. 

Well, Jean Pierre Camus dogged the footsteps 
of Francis de Sales while Francis went about south- 
ern France and Switzerland converting Protestants. 
Francis, of course, loved him: wherein we get an 
oblique reminder of how God loves the simple. 
Whenever convenient, Jean Pierre would engage 
the adjoining room to that of Francis in the inn 
where they stayed. 

Year after year the procedure was the same. 
Jean Pierre carried a heavy cobbler’s awl with him. 
Athirst with adoration for the holiness of Francis 
he would bore a hole in the wall which separated 
the two in the particular inn which housed them. 
For long hours Jean Pierre would spy on Francis. 
He would watch him in his meditations, in his pray- 
ers, at his meals and even while dressing. He aped 
the walk and the accent of Francis. 

Francis was annoyed, it is to be supposed. But 
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all he said to his toady was: “My dear, you have 
spoiled a good Jean Pierre without at all succeeding 
in becoming a Francis.” 

After Francis died, Jean Pierre set about writ- 
ing his reminiscences. Many glorious stories were 
available to his memory: all of them highly edify- 
ing and highly dramatic. 

But the clumsy hand of Jean Pierre turned all 
the anecdotes into anticlimax. 

I translate one of them: 

While Francis of Sales was preaching to the Prot- 
estants at Grenoble, one of the Huguenot ministers 
challenged him to a debate. Francis accepted the 
challenge. I warned him that he must retract his 
acceptance because these ministers are very vituper- 
ative and my good Bishop would undoubtedly be 
insulted. “So much the better,” was the reply of 
Francis, “God’s glory will ensue from my shame. 
Jesus was steeped in insults.” Well, anyway, the 
minister backed out and the debate did not come off. 
P.S. Jean Pierre was never canonized and it is 

impossible that he should be. He is one to be loved, 


not venerated. 


BELLOC AND VERSE 


NOT the least of Hilaire Belloc’s many literary 
gifts is his remarkable ability in the writing of 
verse. Of late he has neglected to write verse, and 
this is a pity. In giving him so many talents God 
must have intended him to develop them evenly, 
not lopsidedly as he is in danger of doing. I think 
it was meant for Belloc that every time he writes 
a tract he should sing a song. This will keep him 
not only Catholic, which he always is, but also 
catholic, which he has such competence to be. Hav- 
ing administered a mild scolding to him on this 
point recently, I received the following humble re- 
ply: 

Dear Father Feeney, 

I only wish I could write some verse, as you so 
flatteringly invite me to do. But all my life it has 
been quite impossible for me to write verse except 
when a verse came to me. I can never make myself 
write it though I have tried hard, God knows. I agree 
with you that I write verse better than I do prose 
and that sometimes it is more useful even than writ- 
ing history. But I can never do so to order, and no 
one can regret that more bitterly than I. I have 
always envied those who can write verse more or 
less at will. 

Gracious as this letter is, I must insist that my 
point was somewhat missed. I had no intention of 
exhorting Belloc to write verse at will. No one can 
do that successfully. What I wanted is that Belloc 
should allow himself, if possible in his busy life, 
some leisure hours of contemplation, of dreaming, 
of wasting time on principle, during which, if a 
verse wanted to come to him, it could, and not be 
always obstructed by such mental incumbents as 
Queen Elizabeth, Distributism, Usury, or The Res- 
toration of Property. There is such a thing as pre- 
paring one’s mind for verse by the right sort of 
mental vacation. And if Belloc would do this on 
occasion, we might get some more things like Do 
You Remember an Inn, Miranda? 

As regards the writing of history, it has always 
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seemed to me to be as much of an art as it is a 
science, and there is place for insight as well as 
for technical accuracy, and that, with the proper 
restrictions, it is not a field from which the poet 
should withdraw to leave the foot-note expert in 
sole command. Mr. Belloc has suffered in esteem 
among some of his contemporaries because he is so 
brilliantly poetical where they are merely dry and 
literal, and because he has felt that “Tradition” as 
well as “Scripture” is the legitimate record of the 
past. On this score he has been unfairly discredited 
by many non-Catholics, and obliquely removed from 
the scene by some Catholics, stupidly following the 
red herring trailed across their path. 

If Belloc in his general approach to history needs 
to be vindicated, I can offer a brilliant example of 
his historical insight contained in a book written 
by him, let it be noted, thirty-five years ago. In his 
The Path to Rome (published in 1902), in a chapter 
called “Of the Germans,” there occurs a most amaz- 
ing prognostication of a modern political figure 
which no one will fail to recognize: 

At Cologne, I believe, and certainly at Kiel—for 

I once sat at the end of that and saw a lot of sad 
German soldiers drilling, a memory which later 
made me understand; (1) why they can be out- 
marched by Latins; (2) why they impress travelers 
and civilians; (3) why the governing class in Ger- 
many take care to avoid common service; (4) why 
there is no promotion from the ranks; and (5) why 
their artillery is too rigid and not quick enough. It 
also showed me something intimate and fundamen- 
tal about the Germans, which Tacitus never under- 
stood and which all our historians miss—they are 
of necessity histrionic. Note I do not say it is a vice 
of theirs. It is a necessity of theirs, an appetite. 
They must see themselves on a stage. Whether they 
do things well or ill, whether it is their excellent 
army with its ridiculous parade, or their eighteenth- 
century sans-soucis with avenues and surprises, or 
their national legends with gods in wigs and strong 
men in tights, they must be play-actors to be happy 
and therefore to be efficient; and if I were Lord of 
Germany, and desired to lead my nation and to be 
loved by them, I should put great golden feathers 
on my helmet, I should use rhetorical expressions, 
spout monologues in public, organize wide cavalry 
charges at reviews, and move through life generally 
to the crashing of an orchestra. For by doing this 
even a vulgar, short and diseased man, who dab- 
bled in stocks and shares and was led by financiers, 
could become a hero and do his nation good. 

All that is lacking in this picture is the ridiculous 
forelock and the absurd little black moustache. 

L. F. 


POETRY FOR CHILDREN 


IN a book called An Experience Curriculum in 
English, edited by W. Wilbur Hatfield, published 
by Appleton-Century, here is one of the primary 
objectives proposed to children in the study of 
English Poetry: 

“To know something of the problems that trouble 
thoughtful people’s belief in revealed religion. To 
realize the thrill of fighting the universe without a 
dependence on supernatural aid... .” 

The italics are mine. The inference can be any- 
body’s. L. F. 

















BOOKS 


SOME CALLED 
HIM MODERNIST 


BaroN Frieprich Von Huce.. By Maurice Nedoncelle. 

Longmans, Green and Co. $3 
VON HUGEL has always been somewhat of an enigma. 
The mixed influence of his early years, his zest for prob- 
ing, his daring views, his intimacy with Tyrrell, all these 
combined with the influence of Loisy, might easily have 
spelled disaster. The Baron’s position in the Modernist 
crisis was certainly open to suspicion, but in Abbé Nedon- 
celle’s opinion, he was neither “liaison officer” nor “lay 
bishop.” 

Undoubtedly erring at times on the side of limited re- 
sistance to official orders, the part he played was rather 
that of a respected adviser striving to hold off censures 
from his friends. In the words of Archbishop Goodier, 
“though a friend, and possibly a sympathizer with mod- 
ernists, he was far too great-minded to be a Modernist 
himself.” Von Hiigel’s later work and the testimony of 
fellow Catholics who knew his spiritual depth, convince 
us that his mind, “ever fixed, though untied” was pro- 
foundly rooted in the Faith, while it reached high into 
the cross winds, and felt their force. 

The Abbé brings to his difficult task a familiarity with 
the intellectual milieu wherein the Baron lived and 
moved, and the trained eye of a philosopher; yet he wise- 
ly makes no attempt to systematize the complex doc- 
trine of a man to whom all systems were suspect. Hav- 
ing pointed out the dominant traits of a rather unique, 
and sometimes questionable method, he guides us along 
the main paths of Von Higel’s religious philosophy, 
weeding out the tares, and offering stimulating sugges- 
tions as we go. 

His study is characterized by a sympathetic insight 
and a tone of impartiality, which has won high praise 
from a Lebreton and a Goodier; it demands close read- 
ing, but the effort is well worth-while. It brings before 
us a bold and original thinker, an inspiring personality, 
and a convinced Catholic whose message is emerging 
more clearly from the shadows which fell on it thirty 
years ago. EpMUND J. HoGaN 


A SCRUTINY OF 
URBAN SOCIAL LIFE 


MIDDLETOWN IN TRANSITION. By Robert 8. Lynd and 

Helen Merrill Lynd. Harcourt, Brace and Co. $5 
OVER a decade ago (1924-1925) Robert S. Lynd and 
Helen Merrill Lynd with a staff of assistants scientifi- 
cally studied the culture of a small, representative city 
of the Mid-West, now known to be Muncie, Ind. Middle- 
town, A Study in Contemporary American Culture re- 
sulted. With the passing of the boom years, the collapse 
and depression, the policies of Washington and incipient 
recovery, the possibilities of cultural conflict and change 
invited re-study. Thus the present work, Middletown In 
Transition, reviews the institutional life of the city, 
employing the earlier work as a base-line against which 
changes are analyzed. The re-study preserves the plan 
and organization of the earlier work, thus facilitating 
reference. 

In general the work seeks to present objectively the 
problems, conflicts and changes as they exist in Middle- 
town. The institutional life of the city is scrutinized with 
the question, “How does it operate?” Data is selected 


and arranged in keeping with the general purpose. 

More noteworthy among the findings are the following: 
morals continue to loosen and divorces are again on 
the increase; the business class has extended its control 
in the economic domain, but its political power has 
become less effective; the ladder of opportunity appears 
more and more rungless to the ordinary worker; the 
young people migrate less, settle in Middletown less 
successfully and grow more restless; religion stalks 
further and further away from the reality of workaday 
Middletown; and education is torn asunder as it endeav- 
ors to reconcile quantitative demands with its qualitative 
ideals. 

With pleasant frankness the authors defend the vast 
extent of the subject-matter and explain the difficulty of 
objectivity and the need for anonymity on many sources. 
They summarize the differences between their own and 
Middletown’s “values.” Even conceding the necessary 
incompleteness of the list, it will dismay the Catholic 
reader to learn that the scientist finds no place for God 
and that the natural law is not recognised as a factor 
of cultural permanence. Again the Catholic will regret 
that the report concerns itself solely with the facts of 
cultural conflict and change, leaving the further ques- 
tions, “for better” and “for worse,” unanswered. By way 
of exception to their general method the authors do 
discuss the function and duty of religion. Their view on 
the matter, however, seems superficial and unpenetrat- 


Making allowances for these fundamental differences 
in points of view, the Catholic will find here a fund of 
information depicting the nature of our American cul- 
ture. Middletown In Transition like its predecessor will 
be hailed as a photographic survey of an American 
community. It will aid Middletown and America to the 
attainment of self-knowledge, a basic factor with 
Christians and with Greeks. RAYMOND F. X. CAHILL 


THE AUTHOR OF 
UNCLE TOM’S CABIN 


HARRIET BEECHER Stowe. By Catherine Gilbertson. 

D. Appleton-Century Co. $3 
ACCORDING to her preface Mrs. Gilbertson finds the 
truth about Mrs. Stowe somewhere between the adula- 
tion of her friends and the destructive analysis to which 
she was subjected in 1926 by Constance Mayfield Rourke. 
After close study that unearthed little fresh information 
and corrected only a few minor inaccuracies, she reaches 
conclusions that follow the lines laid down in most text- 
books of literature. 

Mrs. Stowe holds a prominent place among American 
writers of the second rank because of her sympathy with 
elemental human feelings and her ability to clothe her 
message in appealing and vigorous language. She sought 
her material in the world around her, doing most of 
her best work with the ordinary characters of the New 
England of her day, and owes her fame only partly to 
having written Uncle Tom’s Cabin at the time when 
public interest was aroused over the question of slavery. 
Heredity and environment gave her a practical outlook 
on life tempered by aspirations for greater refinement; 
a belief in the importance of women with the accom- 
panying conviction that their true place is in the home; 
a Calvinistic theology that had to yield to the demands 
of human nature; and a family facility and eagerness 
for preaching that was sustained and heightened by the 
need of money and by popular success. Haste and over- 
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work account for the lack of artistic construction in 
much of her writing, which in the standard edition fills 
sixteen volumes. Yet with all deductions made there is 
undoubted evidence at times of the authentic touch of 
literary genius. 

In her religious experiences Mrs. Stowe offers many 
features to illustrate the American scene. While she was 
still young, New England Calvinism was already break- 
ing the chains of its characteristic errors in theology 
and stepping out on the road of reason which led many 
to mere humanitarianism. Some embraced other forms 
of Protestantism, and a few to the full light of Chris- 
tianity in the Catholic Church. At each crisis of belief 
the bewildered Protestant felt compelled to try to for- 
mulate a creed for himself out of the Bible. He was 
conscious at the same time that those holding the opin- 
ions from which he was trying to escape claimed to have 
found those opinions clearly set forth in the Scriptures. 

It was a baffling tangle, a dull treadmill to which the 
original sin of private judgment condemned them. Prej- 
udice against the Catholic Church had so hedged them 
in that it was humanly impossible for most of them to 
be reached by even a faint suspicion that the old Church 
might after all be the one Church of God. Those who 
avoided the abyss of unbelief deserve praise for the 
progress they made and pity for the handicaps that 
prevented them from entering the fold. Mrs. Stowe had 
many an exhausting struggle of this kind and shook off 
the burden of Calvinism for the comparative comfort of 
the Episcopal Church. She lacked the strength or the 
opportunity to investigate further the claims of this 
authority which itself was born of a revolt against the 
authority of the universal Church and quite naturally 
did not even claim to lead its members with the cer- 
tainty of infallible teaching. WiLLiaM A. Down 


NO CHRONICLE OF 
EVENTS BUT PASSION 


Henry or Navarre. By Marcelle Vioux. Translated 

by J. Lewis May. E. P. Dutton and Co. $3.50 
THE dust cover of this book assures us that in it we can 
follow the constantly developing personality of Henry 
of Navarre, the warrior king who was the first monarch 
to exhibit a tolerant humanity in a fanatical and bigoted 
world. That very blurb is replete with prejudices and 
assumptions. For it was not so bigoted a world till the 
Protestantism which Henry of Navarre professed in his 
early days had ushered in its new evangel of enthroned 
lechery, of a world sitting at the feet of usurers, of 
hatred of vows, whether of monastic or marriage vows, 
of sheer love of ugliness which is the chief secular pre- 
cipitate of Protestantism. 

The book chronicles not the development of the King’s 
battles, not his superb statesmanship but merely his 
amorous adventures, his dalliance with a string of 
mistresses and the plentiful brood of bastards which 
issued from these various temporary unions. One good 
trait Henry had. If he had an illegitimate child he spoke 
of it with true Gallic lucidity as a bastard. He was not 
like the more sentimental English who first bastardized 
Elizabeth, then said that she was no bastard, and then 
grew furious at a Pope for referring to Elizabeth as a 
bastard. Had Henry VIII of England been as honest, 
had he known the difference between the mistress Anne 
Boleyn and the lawful queen Catherine, the great wound 
of the Reformation might have healed in time. 

It is a pity that so much good writing should have 
been wasted in minute descriptions, however anatomical- 
ly correct, of the various mistresses that Henry loved to 
consort with. France has always considered him a great 
man. He could hardly have won so many battles, welded 
the warring factions of Huguenot and Catholic into the 
beginnings of the thing that Richelieu was to fashion 
into France, the nation, had he been merely a heartless 
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philanderer. At the core of his character there was sure- 
ly harder stuff than sensuality. The book thus lacks 
proportion, since it makes the unwary think that Henry 
was merely an individual sodden with sensuality as one 
might be drowned in drink. Our reason forbids us to 
believe that a man can create in statesmanship or in 
any other field, if his characteristic trait is inability to 


control appetite. ALFRED G. BRICKEL 


BOOKS IN 
BRIEFER REVIEW 


ANNAPOLIS, ANNE ARUNDEL’Ss Town. By William 

Oliver Stevens. Dodd, Mead and Company. $3 
NATIVE Marylanders should be especially interested in 
this story of Maryland’s famous old town on the Severn. 
To others it should prove interesting reading, for along 
with the story of Annapolis is woven that of the Naval 
Academy, its birth and growth, the lore and tradition 
of that great Service School. Mr. Stevens recounts the 
fascinating history of Annapolis in a manner which 
makes it instructive yet charming and pleasurable read- 
ing. To the visitor of today it is evident that there is 
an ancient and romantic story about this quaint old 
town. The author presents material of human interest, 
much of which has never been told before. Colonial gov- 
ernors, Revolutionary generals, signers of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, craftsmen, portrait painters, com- 
modores of the old Navy, Spanish prisoners, quaint 
Negro characters march through the pages. He never 
fails to see the quaint and beautiful things which make 
for picturesque reading. 

Few Americans realize that between the years 1750 
and 1755, the Golden Age of Annapolis, this little town 
was not only one of the most important cities in all the 
thirteen colonies, but it was aiso the very smartest. It 
never rivaled Philadelphia or Boston or New York in 
population or volume of trade but it prided itself on be- 
ing called “The Bath of America,” the home of fashion, 
of wit, of the art of living. In this small town and in the 
surrounding vicinity can be seen the very best examples 
of Georgian architecture. It is to be hoped that Mr. 
Stevens’ book will make Marylanders realize what price- 
less treasures they have in these magnificent mansions 
and country homes of old Annapolis. 

In the story of the Naval Academy the author gives 
the historical framework of the Service School, and with- 
in this framework is recounted the traditions, customs 
and life of the midshipmen of both the old and new 
Academy. In content, in incident and anecdote, this book 
is what a lover of Annapolis would be glad to possess. 


Son or Han. By Richard LaPiere. Harper and Bros. 

$2.50. 

MODERATELY interesting, Son of Han, a story of 
Chinese life and habits, depicts the struggle of Té-Lin 
to become a scholar of the Third Order, and thus fulfill 
the hopes of the males of three generations of the 
House of Han. But fate and the determination of his 
grandmother that TéLin become the father of strong 
sons and not a mere scholar, prevent Té-Lin from rising 
above scholarship of the First Order. 

Mr. LaPiere has written a story that is always read- 
able, that contains passages of beautiful prose, and that 
sometimes shows real insight into character portrayal. 
But over the whole book there hovers a sense of incom- 
pleteness. Promising characters vanish into thin air 
while the reader awaits the few strokes of the pen that 
would bring them to life. Further, all that emerges of 
the philosophies of Confucius and Lao-Tze (between 
which the hero is apparently waging a titanic struggle) 
is the fact that Lao-Tze condemns ritual while Con- 
fucius commends it. Most readers will find enjoyment 
in this novel, though few will be so Javish in their praise 
of it as the critics quoted on the publisher’s blurb. 
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THE most unusual theatrical attraction of the Spring, 
and to me the most lingering in its interest if not in its 
appearance, is Trudi Schoop’s Blonde Marie, produced 
at the Longacre Theatre by S. S. Hurok. 

Though it is billed on the program as a “dance com- 
edy,” the preliminary announcements of this offering 
were rather unfortunate. The title, too, was misleading. 
Together, title and announcements succeeded in con- 
veying the impression that Miss Schoop’s comedy was 
rather broad burlesque. 

It is, in fact, very far from that. It is an extremely 
clever fantasy—the dream of an ambitious parlor maid 
whose name is Marie and whose hair is blonde. These 
points alone suggested the title. There is not a vulgar 
word or action in the piece, but there is an immense 
amount of originality and humor. The characters are 
the exaggerated types an ambitious servant would pic- 
ture in her dream, and the actors and actresses play 
these characters exactly as the servant would conceive 
them. The result is always amusing and at times over- 
whelmingly funny. 

There is, for instance, a take-off of a women’s orches- 
tra at work—showing the elaborate posing and the glad 
abandon of the girl musicians when they have the at- 
tention of the audience, and their complete boredom 
when anyone else has it: the maid’s unconscious but 
accurate observation. There is a scene in an art gallery 
which I shall always recall with pure joy. If one doubts 
its merciless fidelity to life, one has only to visit a gal- 
lery and watch the art lovers as they pass before various 
canvases. There is a scene in a night club, in which a 
temperamental star lets out her temperament to its last 
notch. All these effects are gained almost wholly by 
pantomime, with the use of only a few spoken words. 

If you want to see how funny a musical comedy re- 
hearsal can be, without song or speech, go to Blonde 
Marie. But, on second thought, perhaps you cannot go. 
Perhaps Mr. Hurok really did put on the dance comedy 
for a very limited showing, as announced. If he did, it 
is just too bad. 

Miss Schoop, an extremely clever young Swiss, wrote 
and directed the entire offering. She also plays the 
leading role and dances with grace and exuberance. Her 
brother, Paul Schoop, wrote all the music, and that music 
is good and knowledgeable. If New York is through with 
Blonde Marie in a week, as advertised, there is certain- 
ly something wrong with New York. 

A new producer, Juliana Morgan, with the Spring in 
her blood, has put on at the Morosco Theatre a comedy 
called Penny Wise, written by Jean Ferguson Black. It 
has a small but perfect cast, headed by Linda Watkins, 
Irene Purcell and Kenneth MacKenna, and every role is 
acted to perfection. The brilliance of the playing, the 
charm of the setting and the excellence of the direction 
temporarily obscure the sordidness of the plot. But not 
for long. 

The hero of Penny Wise is one of those gay Lotharios 
who pass lightly and incessantly from one love affair 
to another. His wife, Penny, is the kind of wife who 
shuts her eyes to her husband’s affairs and keeps right 
on loving him. In real life her type could give a post- 
graduate course in worldly sophistication to any woman 
in the audience; but she is presented as wrapped in 
innocent unconsciousness as in a garment. Two women, 
former flames of her husband, who in daily life would 
not be deceived by Penny’s air of unconsciousness for 
one second, decide to save her from suffering by protect- 
ing her husband against the wiles of a third woman. 
Penny saves the situation herself, as the audience had 
known she would do after its first glance at her. And 
there you are. Or are you there? The next fortnight or 
so will show us. 





THEATRE 





In Curtain Call, produced by Jack Quigley and Irving 
Schactel at the John Golden Theatre, a member of the 
cast confided to the audience on the opening night that 
he had “been through hell.” The audience looked back 
at him with a brooding sympathy which showed its fel- 
low feeling. That audience had been inexpressibly bored 
and resented it. 

Curtain Call was supposed to give us some scenes in 
the life of the great Italian actress, Eleanora Duse. 
Fortunately for Eleanora, she is safely in her grave. If 
she had known that Curtain Call lay in the lap of the 
future, the knowledge would certainly have disturbed 
her last moments. There was never anything amusing 
in Signora Duse’s love for Gabriel D’Annunzio, as his 
appalling book showed at the time she loved him. Cur- 
tain Call is not only not amusing, but in its stupid in- 
eptitude it turns the screw of the Duse-D’Annunzio 
tragedy. However, the “comedy” was performed only a 
few times. We can all forget it. 

Without Warning, written by Ralph Spencer Zink, and 
produced by A. L. Jones at the National Theatre, is 
one of those plays that should have been better than 
it is. It would make a fairly good mystery novel. As a 
play it is too slow, especially in its opening act. In books 
we do not mind having detectives sit around a dead 
man and theorize as to how he was murdered. We do 
not even mind the vast number of uninteresting routine 
questions which have to be asked of all the characters 
near the scene of the murder. We can skip as many of 
them as we care to. 

In a play like Without Warning we have to sit and 
listen to them. As a change we see in the second act a 
vigorous application of “the third degree.” This sort of 
thing is far from new on the stage, but it gives us at 
least some fine acting by the victim (played by Philip 
Ober). In the last act we have the usual surprise and 
revelation that the murderer is the man no one has sus- 
pected. This recipe for the finish of a murder plot is now 
so familiar that everybody anticipates the author’s 
dénouement. In any mystery book or drama one imme- 
diately picks out the bright-faced boy who is the life 
of the party and is loved by all. One is right. He is 
indeed the murderer. Some of these days an author 
will achieve a smash hit by making his murderer the 
sneaking villain who has been resolutely calling atten- 
tion to his villany for three acts or three hundred pages. 

A Spring attraction every one should have seen, and 
which most of New York did see, was the American 
Ballet’s production of Stravinsky’s three new ballets, at 
the Metropolitan Opera House. The production gave 
New York not alone the excitement of hearing Stravin- 
sky’s newer work, but it was the American Ballet’s first 
independent performance. It also offered the supreme 
attraction of Stravinsky himself as conductor, as well 
as a company of clever young dancers whose art is 
steadily developing. The production was not the realiza- 
tion of all our dreams, but it was certainly an occasion. 

The award of the Pulitzer prize to You Can’t Take 
It With You, as the best play of 1936, “makes one fu- 
riously to think.” No one laughed over that comedy 
more merrily than I did. No reviewer praised it more 
warmly. Looked at purely as entertainment it is far 
and away the best comedy of the past decade. It is per- 
fectly produced and acted. It is as clean as a field daisy. 
In short, as the source of an evening’s entertainment 
it is all one could ask. As the winner of the Pulitzer 
prize, it seems to me, it should have held something 
more—at least a hint of spiritual inspiration. Its philos- 
ophy is purely pagan and can be expressed in a line: 
“Enjoy each day as if it were your last.” Every member 
of the family accordingly does exactly as he or she 
pleases. ELIZABETH JORDAN 
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FILMS 


SHALL WE DANCE. This newest edition of the Astaire 
anthology on the dance will prove wholly satisfactory 
to his enthusiasts, possibly because the film is constructed 
on the same plan of the former successes. That is, there 
is the gay pursuit of Ginger Rogers by Mr. Astaire, 
slightly apologetic singing and forthright dancing by Mr. 
Astaire, suave comedy and more dancing by Mr. A. 
assisted by Miss Rogers. All of which adds up to the 
usual clever and tuneful entertainment one has come to 
expect of this combination. The romance, in the present 
variation, involves a star of the musical comedy stage 
and a ballet dancer who are wedded by rumor after they 
arrive in America together. The false report embroils 
the dancers in the familiar misunderstandings until they 
decide to straighten things out by changing the fiction 
to fact. A bright score by the brothers Gershwin gives 
the stars a real excuse for breaking out in song and their 
routines are novel. Eric Blore and Edward Everett 
Horton add to the comic situations and the ballerina, 
Harriet Hoctor, lends a lighter grace to the dance se- 
quences. The picture has spontaneity both of playing and 
direction and is recommended as excellent fare for the 
family. (RKO) 


CHARLIE CHAN AT THE OLYMPICS. The bland and 
proverb-stuffed Oriental who solves the world’s crimes 
again appears in the person of Warner Oland in time to 
retrieve an important invention from thieving spies 
working against the lively background of the late Olym- 
pic Games. On his way to Berlin to see his son compete 
in the swimming events, Charlie is detailed to track down 
an airplane device stolen from a plane in Honolulu. It 
turns up in Berlin and, before you can say Confucius, 
the Chinese detective has satisfactorily solved the mys- 
tery. Besides the exciting and puzzling element, there is 
agreeable humor in Chan’s soliloquies; for, although he 
has had some experience of firearms, no one has yet 
threatened him with a maxim-silencer. Skilfully intro- 
duced into the story are shots of actual competition in 
the big games. The film is recommended for general 
patronage. (Twentieth Century-Fox) 


THE THIRTEENTH CHAIR. Science bows to the seance 
in the solution of this mystery featuring the excellent 
British actress, Dame May Whitty. In order to solve the 
first crime, a seance is held which is expected to disclose 
the identity of the murderer. It discloses, as a matter of 
fact, another corpse. At the next evocation of the control 
named, quaintly, “Laughing Boy,” a plot is laid to trap 
the culprit into an admission of guilt and this worldly 
ruse is more effective than a barrel of ectoplasm. There 
is some excitement in the film but it is not well sustained, 
and the relationship between certain characters is more 
obscure than the name of the murderer. On moral 
grounds, too, one or two of them are suspect. However, 
if you make a practise of seeing this sort of melodrama, 
it is suitable for adult audiences. Above the table-rapping 
on the screen, you may possibly hear your heart thump 
once or twice. (MGM) 


WINGS OVER HONOLULU. The old story of a frivolous 
wife marriec to unromantic surroundings and a husband 
beset by stern duties is spun out in a fairly plausible 
fashion in this picture. It has an aviation background 
which is realistic and interesting, and its action moves 
with a reassuring steadiness. A Southern belle is married 
in haste to a naval pilot and speedily rebels against the 
prosaic life of the officer’s post. Her escapades involve 
her husband in a breach of duty which almost results 
in his dismissal. William Gargan, Wendy Barrie, Ray 
Milland and Kent Taylor are in this family production. 
(Universal) Tuomas J. FrrzMorris 
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THE torment of a guilty conscience was illustrated... . 
Six years ago a motorist drove through a Pennsylvania 
town without an operator’s license, ignored two stop 
signs. After carrying his guilt secretly locked up in his 
breast all these years, he last week broke down, con- 
fessed, voluntarily offered himself up for punishment. 
Police told him to forget it... . A touching instance of 
profound fraternal affection emerged in Kentucky. Three 
brothers who all their lives, with one exception, have 
clung to one another, entered prison together (the one 
exception was during the recent Ohio River flood). Each 
brother got twenty years. Their beautiful companionship 
will thus be enabled to continue. . . . Catastrophes were 
reported. .. . While a family in upper New York State 
was at dinner, the father’s glass eye suddenly exploded 
with a loud report. The cause of the explosion was 
characterized as a mystery. ... A twelve-year-old New 
Jersey youth shot and wounded himself rather than take 
a music lesson, insisted upon by his mother. Growing 
hatred for the guitar was given as the motive....A 
boa constrictor escaped into the social life of Brooklyn, 
caused turmoil among apartment house dwellers... . 
Instances of embarrassment among the younger set 
were seen. So many grandparents gathered around a 
two-year-old Utah youth that he could not restrain his 
tears. He has twelve grandparents: four great-great- 
grandparents, four great-grandparents and four not- 
great-grandparents. . . . Mistakes were noted. A Soviet 
judge sentenced himself to prison. He didn’t mean to. 
His clerks, for a joke, drew up the papers, inserted them 
among others. Stalin fired the judge. The judge was said 
to be enraged, to claim the thing was no joke at all.... 
Lawlessness was sternly rebuffed. The Boy Scouts’ “wild- 
flower patrol” around the Hudson Palisades caught one- 
hundred-and-nine people picking wild flowers, confiscated 
the flowers, marched the perpetrators over to hear a 
lecture on nature conservation... . 


The danger of the Spanish war’s spreading outside Spain 
was apparent. In a town in Southern France, Leftists 
attending a bull fight began denouncing the bulls which 
came from the Nationalist territory in Spain. The Left- 
ists demanded Red Bulls. Fights started. The Nationalist 
bulls saw a Red flag, manifested hatred. . . . A student 
working his way through a New York college is dog- 
tired in the morning. He did not hear the alarm clock. 
He arranged a device whereby the alarm clock turned 
on the radio. Soon he did not hear the radio either. Now 
the device is more elaborate. The alarm sets up the 
radio and simultaneously drops a glass of water on the 
student’s face. If he gets used to this arrangement, it 
was suggested he plan a device to set his bed on fire. 
It was argued he would not get used to that... . Vagaries 
did not abate. Someone told a Midwest girl the Depart- 
ment of the Interior in Washington got husbands for 
worthy girls. She wrote in for a sweetheart; was told 
she would have to get one elsewhere. . . . In a recent 
golf game, one golfer drove, fractured the caddy’s wrist; 
the other then drove a ball that bounced on the same 
caddy’s head, causing a brain concussion. The game 
cost the golfers two-hundred-and fifty dollars in dam- 
ages. The boy announced he intended to give up cad- 


dying. ... 


Dr. George E. Vincent, former president of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, declared that human thinking is a 
hard and painful job; that “The traditional belief human 
beings are predominantly thinking creatures has been 
seriously weakened in recent times.” The modern throng 
is credulous, easily moved by anyone but Christ. Irre- 
ligion is spreading as thinking goes out of fashion. 
THE PARADER 
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BLESSED BE GOD 
The Complete Prayer Book 
Inspiring - New - Beautiful 
For sale at all Catholic Book Stores 
Call and examine, or write 
for specimen pages. 
P. J. KENEDY & SONS 
12 Barclay St. New York 
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CAMP TEGAWITHA 
. For Girls... 
MOUNT POCONO, PENNSYLVANIA 


Camp Tegawitha is located at Mt. Pocono, Pa., at an altitude of 2,000 
feet. Organized in 1918, it is the oldest and most modernly equipped 
Catholic camp for girls in existence. It is ideal in every sense of the 
word. There is no location more desirable and attractive. Its nearness 
to New York, Philadelphia and Buffalo makes it most accessible. A 
resident woman physician and a trained nurse are always in attendance. 
Pure drinking water — perfect sanitation. Private chapel on grounds. 
















For descriptive, illustrated booklet “A” write 
Miss Mary Angela Lynch, 380 Riverside Drive, New York, N. Y. 
Tel: CAthedral 8-2221 (After June Ist, Mount Pocono, Pa.) 















“Ine the Adirondacks” 
Hericon on Brant Lake, N. Y. 
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NOTICES 


The PRO PARVULIS BOOK CLUB, 
Providence, R. I., announces its April 
selections from all the children’s books 
published during the last two months. 
For the young “tots,” Bible Children, 
by Blanche Jennings Thompson. Illus- 
trations in color by the famed artist, 
Kate Seredy. 

For the boys (ages 10-14) King Rich- 
ard’s Squire, by Regina Kelly—thrill 
for boys of all ages. For the girls— 
Eleanor Doorly’s already famous in 
England, The Insect Man. 

This Book Club is absolutely inde- 
pendent of any Publishing House, and 
enjoys the cordial cooperation of all. 
It is guided by an authoritative Edi- 
torial Board on which are Francis X. 
Talbot, Editor of America, Padraic 
Colum, William Heyliger, Sr. Cyrille, 
Sr. Cecil, Sr. Eleanore, Alan Drady, 
Agnes Repplier, and others. The Edi- 
torial Secretary, Mary F. Kiely, a 
trained Children’s Librarian, and the 
compiler of “A Catalog of Selected 
Books” with 900 titles, all definitely 
grouped and commented, offers a per- 
sonal service of guidance in reading to 
parents of subscribers. With each book 
chosen is sent a copy of The Herald, a 
book periodical for Children, and those 
interested in children’s reading. Sub- 
scription ten dollars for the year for 
each group. The Club has the personal 
approbation of many Prelates, priests, 
and prominent Catholics. For informa- 
tion address “The Pro Parvulis Book 
Club, Providence, R. I.” 
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PMENT AND PERSONNEL 
FOR BOYS IN AMERICA 


| ema and High Scheol Studies, 
REV. RAYMOND F. ROONEY, 225 Madison Avenue, ALBANY, N. Y. 


IN LOCATION, 
THE FINEST 


1937 Seasonal Rate $300.00. ee 




















Superior Catholic Campe Camp Marquette 
RIP VAN WINKLE ro mus Lake Spofford, New Hampshire 





Established 1919. For Catholic boys 6 to 18; all- 
inclusive fee provides for all sports including rid- 
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OLDEST CAMPS FOR CATHOLIC CHILDREN IN AMERICA 


Our Lady of Lourdes Camp for Girls 
Camp Acadia for Boys 


In Catskill Mountains. 1500 Acres. 2300 Feet Altitude. Private Lakes. 
Full Length 9 Hole Golf Course. All Sports. Baseball and Hockey Fielde. 
$350,000.00 Equipment. Doctor and Registered Nurses. 

RIGHT BEV. JOSEPH H. McMAHON, Pi.D Director 


WEST 14Sep 
Tol. EDgocombe 4-5820 rom 9 AM. te 8 PME Tol EL 4-2310 from 5 P.M. te 9 P.M. 
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LAKE SPOFFORD NEW HAMPSHIRE 
New England’s oldest and finest. Founded 1901 by Rev. John J. > Ph.D. 
37th consecutive season. Boys, 6-16. Season, $200. July 2- Aug. 30 
Resident physician. Tutoring. Horses on property. 
Director REV. A. J. PFUNDSTEIN, Cathedral College 


312 St. James Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


























USED AND OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
of interest to Catholics sold and bought 
by the Aquin Book Shop, 150 East 
56th Street, New York. 


YOUR FAMILY Coat of Arms hand 
painted in heraldic colors. The most 
dignified family decoration for your 
home or office. Write: Hofmann, 149 
Church Street, New York City. 


BOOKS. For information and literature 
on books for Children address The Pro 


The Conversion of England 


By DR. WILLIAM ORCHARD 





ing sg articles which may prove historic 
by Dr. Orchard of national fame in England 
whose conversion attracted more public 
attention than any since Newman. 





= most important aa the most remark- 
a series artic. in contemporary 
Catholic journalism. 


FORTNIGHTLY FROM MAY 7th 








Subscription rate three dollars per annum 
from the new Catholic Herald, Ltd., 110 














Fleet Street, London, E. C. 4, England. 
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INTER- 
RACIAL 
JUSTICE 


— JOHN LA FARGE — 


As an Epochal 
Contribution 
To Social Literature 


Men and women 
Young and old 
From 
every walk of life 


are acclaiming 


INTERRACIAL 
JUSTICE 


a brilliant 
a daring a 


disarming defense of 
Sanity and Christianity 
on the 


Negro “Problem” 


$2.00 


THE AMERICA PRESS 


53 Park Place - New York, N. Y. 
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TRINITY COLLEGE 














College tory and Secretarial 
Courses in Art and Music 
Affiliated with the Cathelie University. Accredited by the 
Pennsy Department of Education and the Asso- 
elation of Colleges and Secondary Schoolg of the Middle 
States and Maryland 





For secretarial, teacher-training, music, home economics, science. 
Address The Secretary of the College Degrese—B.A. and B.& in Home Economics. For cate- 
logue, address the Dean, Convent Station, New Jersey. 
MOUNT SAINT JOSEPH ACADEMY 
CHESTNUT HILL P COLLEGE OF 





NOTRE DAME OF MARYLAND 
North Charles Street 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


An Accredited Catholic Institution for the 
Bducation of Women. Conducted by the School 
of Notre Dame. Exceptional Advantages. 


FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS THE REGISTRAR 
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MOUNT CGALLITZIN 
ACADEMY 





ADDRESS THE DIRECTEESS 








ROSEMONT COLLEGE, ROSEMONT, PENNA. 











ACADEMY 


OUR LADY OF MERCY 
Syossett (Long Island), N. Y. 





ELEMENTARY, HIGH SCHOOL 
AND COMMERCIAL DEPTS. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 











li Mt. St. Mary-on-the-Hudson |} 
NEWBURGH, N. Y. 


offers your daughter 
1. Training for character and health 
in an atmosphere, healthful, distinc- 
tive, Catholic. 
2. Intellectual standards accredited by 
the University of the State of New 
York, and Association of the Middle 
States and Maryland. 
3. Modern fire-proof buildings. 
4 tee aise eames evetteeiing 
the H 
5. Athletic field and new gymnasium. 


Illustrated booklet upon request. 
Sisters of St. Dominic 








Laymen’s Retreats 
Explained 


By 
WILLIAM L LONERGAN, 8. 


25 (by mail 28) cents each 
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The Truth 
About Spain 


5c the issue, $4.00 per 100 
$30.00 per 1,000 


(Postage on bulk copies extra) 
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Communism 
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By 
G. M. GODDEN 
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